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THE IMPORTANT HISTORICAL SERIES PRESENTED BY 


N B C INTER-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 

























“Daniel Boone Going Through Cumberland Gap“painted by George Caleb Bingham 1851. Hangsin Washington University, St. Louis. Photo. Bettmann Archives. 


“Lands of the Free”. . . now continuing in Course II] 
—Part 2... vividly, clearly and comprehensively 
traces the Development of Ideas in the Americas. 
Presented each Sunday from 4:30 to 4:55 p.m. (EWT) 
by the National Broadcasting Company and independent 
stations associated with the NBC network, these pro- 
grams emphasize the political and social ideas . . . the 
cultures that have so influenced life and thought through- 
out the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
Twenty-one programs are included in this interest- 
ing, educational series. Separated into three significant 
divisions . . . the White Man and the Indian, New- 
comers and their Contributions, Men and Ideas . 


i Pa } these presentations cover a wide range of adult in- 
| NBC's Inter-American University of the struction. Each program is a dramatized episode— 


| Air now offers these 3 important courses on a ; 
complete in itself. 








MUSI “Music or tHE New Worvp” + * 
Thursdays, 11:30 p.m.-12:00 ‘ : 
HISTORY “bans oF rue Free” “Lands of the Free” is only one of many public services 
Sundays, 4:30-4:55 p.m. inaugurated by the NBC Inter-American University of the 
LITERATURE “Amesican Story \ir—all are dedicated to greater knowledge, understanding 


Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. ; 
a and entertainment. 





Stay tuned to the 


} National Broadcasting Company 


it’s a National Habit 
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Between 4000 and 5000 copies in use 
Still selling steadily 


Used extensively in summer courses. 


TEACHER-LIBRARIAN’S HANDBOOK 


by Mary Peacock Douglas 


Director of School Libraries, North Carolina Department of Public Instruction 


“FROM THE MOMENT when the school breathes its desire to have a 
library,” says Dora V. Smith, Professor of Education, University of 
Minnesota, in the introduction, “Mrs. Douglas, through this monograph, 
will be on the spot to tell it exactly what to do—how big the room should 
be, what equipment is necessary, where it can be secured, and at what 
cost. Next she guides the librarian in how to organize a library, how to 
choose books and how to discard them, how to classify and catalog the 
collection, and how to make her library a stimulating educational venture 
in the life of the school. 

“At the same time, she helps the teacher-librarian to see her problem 
whole. The mere mechanics of book numbering and of circulation is 
never allowed to obscure the real educational mission of the library, 
whether it be with reference to the pupils or the teachers whom it hopes 
to serve. 

“Who should own and read this book? Every librarian in a small 
school, whether her training is ample or limited; every library-assistant 
who would have a part in the library enterprise; every school super- 
intendent who wants a vision of what library service can mean in his 
school; every teacher who desires effectively to cooperate with the li- 
brarian in enriching the offerings of her own classroom.” 


160 pages, Illustrated, Cloth, $1.90 





OTHER SCHOOL AIDS 





SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 


BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
for ELEMENTARY GRADES 
1400 titles, subject arrangement, clas- 
sified, annotated, graded. Cataloging 
information. $2. 

BASIC BOOK COLLECTION for HIGH SCHOOLS 
1500 titles, subject arrangement, clas- 
sified, cataloging information. Out- 
standing annotations. $2. 

SUBJECT INDEX to CHILDREN’S PLAYS 
Analyzes 202 play collections under 
793 subjects. Indicates characters, 
scenes, grading for each entry. $3.50 


SUBJECT INDEX to HIGH SCHOOL FICTION 
500- books, junior and senior high 
school level, 270 subjects. 75c 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION oo 





for INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
1300 books, 3000 subjects, 20,000 en 
tries, grades 4-6. $4 
SUPPLEMENT (to the title above) 
600 books published since 1940. 2500 
subjects, 6000 entries. $2.50. (N.B 
This title with the one above, $5) 
SUBJECT INDEX to READERS 
Earlier edition of title below, but only 
about half of the material in it is ré 
placed. Analyzes 283 books. Formerly) 
$1.80— now 75¢ 
SUBJECT INDEX to BOOKS for PRIMARY GRADES 


500 books published through 1942 
1500 subjects, 7700 entries. Grades 1-3 
$2.50 


CHICAGO 11 
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GENEALOGICAL LIBRARY 
MICROFILMS 
STATE RECORDS 


. 7 library of the Genealogical Society 


of Utah now has microfilm copies of 


over 1,000,000 pages of North Carolina rec- 
ords. No greater collection of such data is 
available in any one place in the entire state 
of North Carolina. 


A member of the Society’s research staff micro- 
filmed records at the state capital of North Car- 
olina and in courthouses of 22 of the oldest 
counties. Records dating back tothe 1700s, in- 
cluding those of more than 150,000 marriages, 
were microfilmed. Most of the records were 
made from original source material, the most 
reliable data from which to compile pedigrees. 


Similar projects in other states are proposed. 


Archibald F. Bennett, Secretary of the Genea- 
logical Society of Utah, views a microfilm of 
North Carolina records. 





Already the Society has microfilmed half a 
million pages of genealogical records in Ten- 
nessee and numerous early church records 
from three genealogical libraries in New York. 
Du Pont Microcopy Film was developed 
especially for this type of work. Its fine grain 
emulsion accurately reproduces original ma- 
terial, and the archival type safety base assures 
long life for each microfilm file. 


For complete information on the use of 
Microcopy film, write for the free booklet 
entitled “Du Pont Films for Documentary 
Reproduction.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.(Inc.), Photo Products Dept., Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


DU PONT MICROCOPY FILM 





aU PONT 





= — 


206. U. 5. pat. OFF 


Patterson Screen 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 
Division . . « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Film Products 


Division 


LIVING 
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SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 
DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


offers 

1. A one-year course for college graduates. 
2. A two-year in-service course which provides 

for earning while learning. 
3. Late afternoon courses for those actively 

engaged in library work. 

All courses lead to degree of Bachelor of 

Science in Library Science. 

For information address: 
Dean of the School of Library Science 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Philadelphia, Penna. 





EE in Prebinding of 
Books, and Binding of Books 


and Periodicals. 


WAGENVOORD & COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Complete Bindery Service 

















AN INDISPENSABLE NEW BOOK 
FOR LIBRARY AND CLASS USE 











“A most en- 
riching addi- 
tion to the 
school libra- 

ry, for both 
teacher and 
student” 










40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO. — Springfield 2, Mass. 





ORDER YOUR JUVENILES 


In Bindings That Will Stand Hard Usage — And SAVE 
The Cost of Rebinding. 


BUY HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM 





OUR SPRING JUVENILE LIST WILL BE READY SOON. 
If you fail to receive your copy, write us. - 


Library Specialists 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 











YOURS for the asking 


Latest illustrated catalog showing com- 
plete list of new teaching and reference 
materials for nutrition education. Write 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


MATHEMATICS DICTIONARY 


One of the ‘“‘must’’ reference books dur- 
ing these times. 
See review in “Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin’’ of the A. L. A. for Oct. °43. 
Revised Ed. 1943, ak 4 73 durably bound, 





The Digest Press, Dept. 30. 
Van Nuys, California 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. samme 


THE DISCOVERER 
By Mattie Johns Utting 
Most of this book is taken up with admirable accounts of 
all four voyages. The author has not only presented the 
facts about Columbus, and studied his mind and character, 
but has brought him to life; also the times in which he 
lived and the background scenes of his adventuring. The 
six maps greatly enhance the text. 


Cloth $2.00 From Your Bookstore 
CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 2 



























SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK—OF ANY PUBLISHER —IN ANY BINDING 
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GERMANY: A SELF-PORTRAIT 


By Harlan R. Crippen. The most unusual 
anthology of the year—presenting 34 word 
portraits of Germany today by outstanding 
German writers. $3.75 


TWENTY-FIVE 
TROUBLED YEARS 
1918-1943 


By F. H. Soward. A truly absorbing story 
of the way of the world during the past 
quarter-century. $3.00 








BOOKS FOR SPRING 1944 





ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By Captain Cyril Falls. The elements of 
strategy, tactics and logistics which man 
has employed in warfare since the Stone 
Age—all illustrated by examples from the 
present War, $1.75 


THE WAR: FOURTH YEAR 


By Edgar Mclnnis. With an introduction 
by Viscount Wavell, The fourth volume in 
this well-known series on the present War. 
Text maps, documentary appendices, texts 
of documents and chronological tables. 

$2.50 


DURABLE PEACE: A STUDY IN AMERICAN NATIONAL POLICY 


By Ross J. S. Hoffman. Suggestions for attaining a sane American foreign policy 
by use of realism, prudence and justice—three qualities necessary for post-war 


security. 


GREEK REVIVAL 
ARCHITECTURE 
IN AMERICA 


By Talbot Hamlin. The first national style 
in architecture which the American re- 
public created. 96 pages of halftones; plans 
and sections; bibliography. $7.50 


FRUITS FOR 
THE HOME GARDEN 


By U. P. Hedrick. Explains to millions of 
Victory Gardeners and small-space grow- 
ers how to grow fruit trees, vines and 
plants, how to graft, prune, spray and fer- 
tilize. 16 halftone plates, many cuts and 
text figures. May. $3.00 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THE 
HONOURABLE 
ROBERT BOYLE 


By Louis Trenchard More. The author of 
Life of Newton has written another’ dis- 
tinguished biography of one of the great- 
est scientists of any age. $4.50 


$1.75 


NATURAL PRINCIPLES 
OF LAND USE 


By Edward H. Graham. One of the first 
contributions in the field of ecology to deal 
in non-technical terms with the wiser use 
and inanagement of our land. 32 pages of 
illustrations. May. $3.50 


CLIMATE AND THE ENERGY 
OF NATIONS 


By S. F. Markham. The vitality and energy 
of countries and peoples in relation to cli- 
mate conditions—of vital interest to stu- 
dents, statesmen, administrators, planners 
and engineers, June. $3.75 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF FRANCE 


By Sir J. A, R. Marriott. An original his- 
tory of the political development of France 
for the general reader who desires a com- 
parison of the political institutions of 
England and France. Maps. $2.75 


A LITERARY JOURNEY THROUGH WARTIME BRITAIN 


By A. C. Ward. “Reading his leisurely, mellow pages is something like hearing 
the roll-call of English letters. Hundreds of celebrated writers are placed in their 
proper niche in time and space, scores of anecdotes are told about them, dozens 


of appreciative tributes are paid.”—Orville Prescott, N. Y. Times. 


$2.00 


BaF” Write for the complete descriptive catalogue of OXFORD BOOKS FOR SPRING 1944. 
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Six Teeth and a Famine 


HEN the New Yorker says that it “has 

never been particularly impressed’’ with 
something, it is safe to assume that Something 
will probably be mending its fences almost before 
the word gets out. At the moment the New Yorker 
is snubbing the “capsule theory of life and its 
assumption that any piece of writing can be im- 
proved by extracting every seventh word, like a 
tooth. . .”” described in a form letter drawn up by 
the editors of the New Yorker, for circulation 
among its contributors, explaining its recent re- 
fusal to renew an agreement with the Reader's 
Digest permitting the reprinting of the New York- 
er's text or pictures. This, however, is one of the 
more restrained paragraphs. The peppery portion 
deals with the fact that the Digest, in the New 
Yorker's opinion, has ceased to be a reprint maga- 
zine; much of its material originates in the Digest 
offices and is then “farmed out to some other 
magazine for first publication’; it is thereby be- 
ginning “to generate a considerable fraction of the 
contents of American magazines.” This, say the 
New Yorker editors, “gives us the creeps, as does 
any centralization of Genius.” The affair is here 
reviewed with good reason: not only because it 
affects every New Yorker contributor (a list, by 
the way, not to be trifled with), but because it 
concerns itself with some of the very fundamentals 
of the art of writing. 

Prophecies, under the most propitious circum- 
stances, are not good long-term investments. Louis 
Bromfield’s reputation as a novelist is as secure as 
it was six months ago, but as a prophet of eco- 
nomic crisis he has been subjected to a fair amount 
of ribbing. New York’s PM waited until we were 
well into the month of February before reminding 
the farmer-author that the “desperate stage’ in the 
domestic food picture had not come off according 
to schedule. PM’s reporter, indeed, even went so 
far as to check up on Mr. Bromfield’s present 
health, and learned, through the confidences of a 
waiter in the dining room of the Hotel Gotham, 
that Mr. Bromfield was by no means thin and 
drawn, but had, rather, a “nice, plump look.” 


Money-Poor 


Without turning this column into miniature 
Shaviana, consider some of the vicissitudes in the 
life of the Irish playwright. Some time in January 
an unidentified friend of G.B.S. endowed him “for 
life’ with the “income of a property valued at 
$600,000," and $160,000 of it as well as the in- 
come of the estate Mr. Shaw is obliged to pay the 
Government in taxes. Another haunting dread 
loomed—"‘that some of my many admirers by dying 
and leaving me a million or so, may consign me 
to the almshouse for life.’’ All this becomes ever 
the more bitter when one reads, further on: “Since 
1939 I have had to give the Exchequer £25,000 a 
year to pay for a war which would not have oc- 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


curred if my advice had been taken in 1919.” 
Several weeks elapsed, and no major laments came 
out of Hertfordshire. But on February 16, the 
London Star printed the terms of the will of the 
late Mrs. Shaw, who died last September. The sum 
of £154,967 was to be left in trust for a founda- 
tion ‘to teach the Irish manners and how not to be 
be shy.”” Irishmen were rashly indignant—and said 
so. Oliver St. John Gogarty, the lively Irish writer 
who happened to be in New York, however, 
thought the implications justified. Dublin, he held, 
lacked a certain cultural lightheartedness: and he 
deplored the ““Woolworth’s Gaelic they are talk- 


ing.” 
A Star by Any Other Name 


A. P. Herbert, England’s M.P. humorist and 
divorce-law reformer, has made a clear case for a 
simplification of the system of naming stars. “‘Mil- 
lions,” he said, are “unable to name a single star.” 
In a booklet called A Better Sky, he proposed new 
names (countries, common nouns, etc.) for 270 of 
the principal stars and submitted his suggestions 
to the Royal Astronomical Society, where they 
were received “with appreciation.” The names, 
however, said the scientists, could not be changed 
without international agreement—"clearly imprac- 
ticable at the present time.” 


Various 


Marquis Childs, St. Louis journalist and author 
of Sweden: The Middle Way, signed a contract on 
February 5 with United Features Syndicate, by 
which he takes over the newspaper column of the 
late Raymond Clapper. “I’m doing it with some 
misgivings,” he said. “Ray Clapper was unique 
and it must be obvious that nobody can really take 
his place.” 

Through the generous intervention of the Poetry 
Society of America, Edgar Lee Masters, seventy- 
four-year-old poet, will return with his wife to his 
Hotel Chatham apartment in New York City. One 
of his friends, instrumental in securing this gift, 
explained that there was nothing drastic about it 
all. One “can’t live on royalties,” he said, ‘from 
works written thirty years ago. It's impossible.” 
3% & & James P. Terzian, of the University of 
Wisconsin, a native of Armenia and former resi- 
dent of Brooklyn, has been awarded the first prize 
of $100 in the tenth annual college short-story 
contest conducted by Story magazine. He is at the 
moment stationed at a Virginia naval camp, serv- 
ing with the Seabees. 

André Maurois, who returned to the United 
States early this year following six months’ service 
as a liaison officer in the French Army, is actively 
contemplating a “Victory in France,’ to provide a 
more sanguine epilogue to his Tragedy in France. 
[The Dakar Radio reported, in mid-February, that 
German authorities at Nice had arrested Maurois’ 
eighty-three-year-old mother. 

(Continued on page 584) 
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Outstanding Books 
of Lasting Value..! 











PHYSICS of the 
20th CENTURY 


By Pascual Jordan 


.| 
| 


A clear and analytical picture of the 
growth of physics, and its relation to 
cosmic and biological processes, from 
Galileo to the present. After reviewing 
classical mechanics, the author proceeds 
to explain modern electrodynamics, the 
reality of atoms, the paradoxes of quantum phenomena, 
and the quantum theory description of nature. The 
final chapter treats of physics and world observations. 

$4.00 














Introductory 
ASTRONOMY 


By J. B. Sidgwick 


A clear, concise summary of modern 
astronomical knowledge, and a guide to 
the stars, with more than fifty maps of 
the night sky and a valuable glossary | } 
of terms and abbreviations. Designed » 
to meet the needs of the increasing 
numbers of people interested in aviation, weather ob- 





servation, air and marine navigation, plane spotting, 
etc., as well as the general reader. Preface by Clyde 
C. Fisher. $2. 





The AMERICAN WAY 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes 


Selections from the Public Addresses and 
Papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt 


An interesting collection of excerpts from the many 
public utterances of the President, revealing his deep 
interest in social welfare and his concern for the com- 
mon man, which place him in the tradition of our 
other great leaders, Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln, molders of the American way of life. 50 





ENCYCLOPEDIA for 
BOYS and GIRLS 


By S. Johnson, D. Sc. 


A one-volume reference library and treasury of facts 
for children from the elementary through the high- 
school grades. Answers some 10,000 questions, alpha- 
betically arranged for ready reference. This type of 
book is now considered a necessity for the growing 
child and is sure to be of inestimable help to any 
school child $3.00 





The BABYLONIAN 
TALMUD 


Edited and Translated from the Original 
By Leo Auerbach 


Here is a book which will enable anyone to have a 
better understanding of the Jews, their customs, and 
their religion—a generous cross- -section of the Talmud, 
translated for the first time into English, and repre- 
senting every aspect of that huge work. The Talmud 
is the official Jewish commentary on the Bible and 
this book, particularly at this time, will have a wide 
— both to Jews and non-Jews. $3.00 


The ENJOYMENT of 
the ARTS 


Edited by Max Schoen 


If you would like to be able to judge a work of art— 
whatever its field—with greater competence and au- 
thority, you will find exactly the help you need in this 
extremely interesting book. Prepared by a_ distin- 
guished group of authorities, it covers Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, Industrial Design, Poetry, Drama 
and the Theatre, the Novel, the Movies, Music, and 
Art Criticism. For increased enjoyment of all forms 
of art, read this timely volume. $5.00 





GUIDING THE 
NORMAL CHILD 


By Agatha H. Bowley, PL.D. 


Parents, teachers, social workers, physicians and 
others interested in the proper growth and develop- 
ment of children will find in this book a wealth of 
valuable information, from the experience of one who 
is an authority on the subject, a child specialist who 
combines the best of modern views with a sound 
foundation of time-tested theories. 


DICTIONARY 
of WORD ORIGINS 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


A book for everyone who uses words—teachers, stu- 
dents, writers, speakers. Includes a wealth of defini- 
tions found nowhere else save in large etymological 
dictionaries and here presented in story-style, very 
appealing to the general reader. A stimulating and 
uniquely helpful book. $5.00 








At Your Bookseller's or Direct From 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


15 East 40th Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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JANUARY 30. Frederick Niven, novelist; at Van- 
couver, British Columbia; sixty-five. He was born 
in Scotland, and came to Canada after World War I. 
He wrote about twenty books, best known of which 
were Triumph and Mine Inheritance. 


FEBRUARY 10. I. J. [Israel Joshua} Singer, Polish- 
American Yiddish novelist and playwright; in 
New York City; fifty. He was born in Bilgeray 
(in Russian Poland); left home at eighteen; and 
by various odd jobs, managed to cover the fees of 
a few inexpensive tutors. When the German Army 
occupied Warsaw in 1915 he was put to manual 
labor at the command of the conquerors; and in 
1917, just after the outbreak of the Russian Revo- 
lution, he moved on to Kiev, where he began to 
write short stories. Late in 1921 he returned to 
Warsaw and became Polish correspondent for the 
New York Daily Forward. In 1932 he came to 
the United States for a short stay and returned two 
years later with his wife and son to make his 
home in New York. Three of his novels, Yoshe 
Kalb, The Brothers Ashkenazi, and East of Eden, 
have been dramatized. 


FEBRUARY 10. George Bernhard, exiled editor and 
political economist; at New York City; sixty-eight. 
In 1907, Bernhard became political editor of all 
the Ullstein papers and later was editor-in-chief of 
the Berlin Vossische Zeitung. He was among the 
first thirty-three distinguished citizens ostracized by 
the Nazis. From 1924-28 he had been a Demo- 
cratic member of the Reichstag. He fled to Copen- 
hagen in 1933, and thence to Paris, and came to 
the United States in 1941. While in Paris he 
founded the Pariser Tageblatt, the world’s first 
anti-Nazi daily. 

FEBRUARY 11. Arthur Livingston, author, editor, 
and translator; at New York City; sixty. Dr. Liv- 
ingston, considered one of the leading Italianists 
in America, was professor of Romance Languages 
at Columbia University. His outstanding work 
was the editing of the English version of Pareto’s 
Mind and Society (1935). He was the author of 
many books (among them Gabriel the Archangel, 
1931) and a reviewer of foreign books. 


FEBRUARY 15. James A. B. Scherer, historian and 
educator; at Santa Monica; seventy-three. He 
taught and lectured in Japan for many years, but 
in 1938 returned a medal given him by the Em- 
peror. Many of his books deal with that country, 
and include The Romance of Japan (1926) and 
Japan Defies the World (1938). He also wrote 
on the history of the West Coast. 


FEBRUARY 18. John Macrae, publisher, and hus- 
band of Opal Wheeler, juvenile writer; at New 
York City; seventy-six. He was the second presi- 
dent of E. P. Dutton and Company in its ninety- 
two-year history. 





FEBRUARY 19. Ralph H. Barbour, author of boys’ 
stories; at Pass Christian, Mississippi; seventy- 
three. When he was fifty-five he had written about 
eighty books, largely school-sports stories, some of 
them over the pseudonym “Richard Stillman 
Powell.” He was a newspaperman in his earlier 
years. 


FEBRUARY 25. James Boyd, historical novelist; at 
Princeton; fifty-five. His best known work, per- 
haps, was Drums, a novel of the War of the Revo- 
lution as it was fought in the South. 


FEBRUARY 28. Zsolt de Harsanyi, Hungarian au- 
thor and journalist; in Budapest; fifty-seven. Har- 
sanyi, a former editor of Pesti Hirlap, the largest 
newspaper in Hungary, and an active writer for 
thirty years, first came to the attention of the 
American public in 1940 when his book, The 
Star-Gazer, a fictional biography of Galileo, was 
chosen by the Book-of-the-Month Club. A later 
work, Lover of Life, the story of Peter Paul Rubens, 
was also an outstanding success. 





Just published ... a new 
collection of the poems of 


STANLEY 
KUNITZ 


Passport to 
the War 


IFTY vigorous and penetrating poems by 
a young American (now Sgt. Kunitz in 
the U.S. Army) who has long been recognized 
as one of the most original and thoughtful of 
our newer poets. 
“Work of profound beauty and originality, courag: 
and high creative powers.’"—MORTON ZABEL 


“Poems Hamlet might have written.’’—Paprai 


COLUM 
““Mr Kunitz has been able to do what no one else 


has—and he has written with astonishing fullness 
and care.""—GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


$2.00, Henry Holt and Company 
257 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 10 


MENRY HOLT AND COMPANY-HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 








tion. 





AFTER THE WAR 


_A Bulletin of up-to-date, authoritative articles, 
bibliographies and notes on the activities of organi- 
zations in the field of postwar economic reconstruc- 


$1.00 a year -10 issues 


INSTITUTE ON POSTWAR 
RECONSTRUCTION 
New York University 
97 Washington Square 

New York 3, N.Y. 
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‘Tine 


of ENGLISH 


AMBRIDGE 


How many of the books 


BIBLIOGRAPH\ 
LITERATURE 


you ordered yesterday 
will be used five years from now? 


OU MUST, of course, meet the 
} demands of your patrons for 
books on current subjects of 
importance. You will buy every week 
books like AIRCRAFT MATHEMATICS, 
THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF WELD- 
ING, NUTRITION AND THE WAR, and 
AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE AND COMBINED 
OPERATIONS. Some of these books 
are “best-sellers”, and since they are 
Cambridge University Press books 
we naturally have no objection. 











CAMBRIDGE 


But we know that librarians must 
also spend a proportion of their 
budget in books that are investments 
for years to come, and we believe that 
certain standard reference books form 
the very corner-stones of a library 
collection. Such a book is THE 
CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Full 
particulars of this indispensable set 
may be obtained by sending a post- 
card to the address below. 











UNIY E ait \ 


PRE@e 


eee Cay ») 


60 Fifth 


Avenue, 


VAC MII 
Newarork Iii Mey. 


Cae COMP 


4 


\ 


“\\ 


The Cambridge University Press publishes the BisLe, the Cambridge Histories, and books by Sir 
Arthur Eddington, Sir James Jeans, Sir John Clapham, Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, Sir William Dampier, 
T. R. Glover, A. E. Housman, G. G. Coulton, J. Dover Wilson, and some two thousand other authors. 








KNOW YOUR HAY FEVER 
By A. P. Sperling, Ph.D. and Dr. Arthur B. Berresford 
The only full, authoritative, complete and comprehensive book on the sub- 
ject written specifically for the layman. Approved by the American Library 
Association—Endorsed by the Journal of The American Medical Association. 


2.00 
ALL DOGS GO TO HEAVEN 
By Beth Brown 
The heart-warming, spirit-refreshing story of dogs and humans and their 
undying affection for each other. A tenderly written story with numerous 
poignant illustrations. A book whose human appeal is attested by un- 
precedented sales all over the country. Beautifully illustrated. $2.50 


WHY SEA POWER WILL WIN THE WAR 
By Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr. 


Receiving wide critical acclaim as the definitive answer to critics of sea 
victory—and 


power. Makes clear the role of sea power for mvasiton—for 
for the peace to follow. An authoritative, absorbingly interesting book by 
the country’s top authority on the subject. $3.00 

FATHER MEANY AND THE FIGHTING 69TH 

By Burris Jenkins, Jr. 

The moving, gripping drama of Father Steve Meany, Chaplain of the 
Fighting 69th interwoven with the real story, the courage and the fortitude 
that made possible the victory at Makin Island. 
Dynamically illustrated by Burris Jenkins, Jr. $1.00 


FREDERICK FELL, 
Book Publishers 


INC. 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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A Helpful Catalog of 
BUSINESS - SPONSORED 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


A 47-page book with titles and descriptions of 
734 educational materials and teaching aids, 
many of them sent without charge, offered by 207 
business organizations, trade and professional 
associations, with name and address of concern 
issuing materials. It is a comprehensive listing of 
source material for all grades and adult groups; 
and is especially recommended for use by teach- 
ers of consumer economics, social sciences, com- 
mercial subjects, home economics, natural sci- 
ences, and manual training. Materials are listed 
under commodity groupings as well as descrip- 
tive classifications. 


“As I dig into Mr. Cannon’s engrossing 
book, sometimes exciting, always stimulating, 
I find myself embarrassed with riches.” 

—Literary editor Journal 
(Providence) 


The reference is, of course, to: 


American 
Book Collectors 
and Collecting 


From Colonial Times to the Present 


A Sample of Topics 








| 
f 
f 
Q 
Q 
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Conservation of Con- 
sumer Goods 
Cosmetics, Drugs, etc. 
Dry Goods and No- 
tions 
Films and Slides 
Food Products 
Furniture and 
Furnishings 
Health and Hygiene 
Household Appliances 


Home 


Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning 

Knit Goods and Ho- 
siery 

Labeling 

Lighting Equipment 

Linens and Domestics 

Nutrition 

Soap Products 
Dyes 

Textiles 

Women’s Clothing 


and 


$2.00 a Copy, Postpaid—S0% discount 
to librarians 


COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER 
RELATIONS IN ADVERTISING, Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Who were the most important 
American private book collectors? 
What manner of men were they? 
What were their interests? How 
were their collections formed and 
where are they to be found today? 


The book answers these and simi- 
lar questions. 


391 pages $3 postpaid 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
New York City 
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Recommended for 
LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 





COOKING WITHOUT MEAT 
by Barbara Rae 


Over 150 home-tested recipes and variations of meatless dishes and 
appetizing sauces. Special attention is given to the use of herbs, curry and 


other seasonings. Listed by: American Library Association. 


$1.50 





Three Books by 
Helen Stevens Fisher 


A GOOD TIME AT YOUR 
PARTY 

Full details, from issuing the 
invitations to the food served, to 
make a party fun for everyone. A 
most comprehensive book. Listed 
by: American Library Association. 
$2.00 


A GOOD TIME ON YOUR 
BIRTHDAY 

New and different ways of en- 

tertaining at a birthday party. 

Party games, ice-breakers, active 

or quiet games, races, etc. Listed 
by: Wisconsin State Library. 

$1.50 


A GOOD TIME AT YOUR 
PICNIC 

This covers a wide field, from 

simple home picnics to large fam- 

ily reunions, farewells, money- 

making socials, etc. Listed by: 

Wisconsin State Library. $1.50 





EAT TO LIVE 
by Corban, Hallock and Martin 


More than 150 recipes—emphasizing meat 
stretchers and variety meats—selected for 
flavor, palatability and nutrition. All three 
authors are teachers of home economics. 
Every recipe analyzed to show percentages 
of food elements and vitamins. Illustrated 
with percentage charts and graphs. Par- 
ticularly useful to teachers of home eco- 
nomics. Listed by: American Library As- 
sociation $1.75 


SWEETS WITHOUT SUGAR 
by Marion White 


The most popular sugarless dessert book 
on the market. Contains over 200 tested re- 
cipes using corn syrup, maple syrup, honey 
and molasses as substitutes for sugar. Listed 
by: American Library Association; Ne 
York State Library. l. 

DIET WITHOUT DESPAIR 
by Marion White 

Over 200 recipes which are low in calo- 
ries but high in “taste value.” Complete 
Calorie Chart. Listed by: Wisconsin State 
Library $1.50 


v 
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by Walter Rae 
For students and beginning editors in classrooms and on copy desks, this 
book furnishes careful and accurate instruction on the techniques of judging 
news value, news writing, copyreading, proofreading and make-up. Amply 


illustrated. Listed by: American Library Association. 


$2.50 


STAGE TECHNIQUE MADE EASY 


by Selma Paley Morosco and Athea Lounsbury 


A practical book covering the technique of the theatre. Couched in 





simple language, it is easy for the beginner to follow. Amply illustrated 
with diagrams and charts. Listed by: New York State Library. $1.50 





M. S. MILL CO., Inc. 286 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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Gerald Kersh 


HERE is seldom any good reason for associat- 

ing an author's personal characteristics with 
the kind of books he writes. Exceptions, therefore, 
stand out boldly—and Thomas Wolfe and Ernest 
Hemingway are inescapable illustrations. Once 
the parallel, however, has established itself in the 
popular mind, it is not easily ignored. Virtually 
every available personal squib concerning the 
British writer, Gerald Kersh—once “a _ ranker 
# 2,663,141” in the Coldstream Guards—would 
seem to have but one purpose, to leave the reader 
with the firm impression that he is strong-armed 
and swarthy. “Dour, bitter-eyed, moustached” he 
is and “villainous looking,” with black hair and 
beady eyes. He can “tear a telephone directory 
in half as easily as the average person tears up a 
circular,” and he “bends bottle caps double with 
two fingers.’’ His books, for the most part, are not 
unlike him—vigorous, bold, and bristling. 

Gerald Kersh was born on June 8, 1909 at 
Teddington-on-Thames, Middlesex. He is the son 
of a Russian father, Leon Kersh, and a Jewish 
mother, Lya (Melon) Kersh. If his own drab state- 
ment must be taken seriously, he was a “morose 
child, always weeping.”’ For the first fifteen years 
of his life, in fact, he “never smiled.” He was a 
difficult scholar, and when he had finished second- 
ary school, learning — in the formal sense — was 
over. Making his own living was his immediate 
and primary obligation, and he went through a 
dozen mad jobs during the next few years—be- 
came a salesman (selling anything “from sausages 
to electric lights”); learned a baker's trade; acted 
as a bouncer at a cheap night club; and embarked 
on professional wrestling. 

He began to write, he says, when he was eight. 
He tore up his first two novels. His third, pub- 
lished when he was twenty-five, was immediately 
withdrawn because of a libel suit brought against 
him by three uncles and a cousin (this was Jews 
Without Jehovah, recalled when only fifty copies 
had been sold). But from that day on, he says, 
“there has been no looking back.’’ Two years later 
came Men Are So Ardent, followed in 1937 by 
Night and the City and I Got References. In Aug- 
ust 1939 he joined the Coldstream Guards. An 
officious sergeant complicated Kersh’s personal pur- 
suits by sending him, one day, a terse message, 
explaining that writing “don’t constitute part of 
the curriculum.” But he found his way around 
that, and did off rough drafts in longhand when 
the lights had been put out, in the firm hope that 
something would be legible in the morning. 

His military career, however, ended at the time 
of his first leave, spent in making a journey to 
London during the blitz. Both author and manu- 
script (half-finished) were blown up. The manu- 
script was never found, but Kersh himself—except 
for cartilages in both knees—was comfortably re- 
assembled. 


With his retirement from the Guards he wrote 
two best sellers, They Die with Their Boots Clean, 
a tale of life in the Coldstreams, and Nine Lives 
of Bill Nelson, both of which sprang direct from 
his army experience. After The Dead Look On, 
a story of the destruction of Lidice, also published 
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GERALD KERSH 


in America, came Brain and Ten Fingers, written 
around the courage of the Yugoslav Guerrillas. 
Off and on, during these same years, he wrote 
hundreds of short stories and articles, many under 
a variety of pseudonyms, and a collection of his 
tales has been issued in book form. He has done 
a number of propaganda films for the British Army 
and numerous BBC programs on wartime subjects 
In 1943 he became an accredited correspondent of 
the United States War Department. At the mo- 
ment he is putting in at least four hours a day as 
consulting expert for the Films Division of the 
British Ministry of Information. His wife is the 
former Claire Alyne Pacaud. 

Kersh is famous for his prodigious output. He 
writes hard and fast, either pounding it out him- 
self, or dictating it; and he could hardly be called 
the answer to a compositor’s prayer, for he refuses 
to reread what he has written until it reaches him 
in proof. He prides himself on his elegant dress, 
and owns a Staffordshire bull terrier—one of the 
original old English fighting dogs. He avoids lit- 
erary groups or circles and is distinctly a cosmo- 
polite, with a line of friendships running from 
diplomats to barmaids. 

B, ALSTERLUND 


The Winter 1944 issue of Books Abroad reports 
that “according to the France-Amérique, the Ger- 
mans have prohibited the publication or sale of 
the Bible in Czechoslovakia. And according to an 
Overseas News Agency Bulletin of July 30, books 
dealing with Mussolini must neither be sold nor 
issued by public libraries in German territory.” 
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me Language 


FREDERICK BOOMER 


Just as ““Mathematics for the Million” by Lancelot Hogben 
showed you how to master the magic of numbers, so this 
exciting new book, explaining the history of human 
speech, presents by common-sense methods the most 
helpful approach to the mastery of many languages. 


LANCELOT HOGBEN, Ed. 


The Loom of Language 
FREDERICK BODMER 


The theme of this book is language, its origins in the past, its growth 
through history, and its present use for communication between peoples. 
It is at the same time a history of language, a guide to foreign tongues 
and a method for learning them. It shows you that it is as easy to learn 
several languages at once as it is to learn one; it condenses vocabulary ; 
it simplifies grammar ; and it teaches you a language as it is actually used 
in everyday life. Jilustrated $3.75 


Other “Books that Live’ from Norton 


THE PACIFIC WORLD 
Edited by Fairfield Osborn. 


A group of eminent authorities 
present the history, the geog- 
raphy and the peoples of the 
Pacific. 9 maps and graphics in 
full color, 8 other maps. Intro- 
duction by William Beebe. $2.00 


THE MAKING OF 


MODERN CHINA 
By Owen and Eleanor Lafti- 


more. A short and readable his- 
tory in which the story of 
China’s long past explains her 
present strengths and _ weak- 
nesses and enables us to see a 
little of the great part she is 
bound to play in the future of 
Asia and the world. With maps, 

$2.50 


BALKAN JOURNAL 


By Laird Archer. The author, 
Director of the Near East Foun- 
dation in Greece and the Bal- 
kans, tells of his experiences 
from the Italian demonstration 
off Albania in 1934 to August 
1941 when the last Americans 
left Greece after the German 
occupation. Illustrated $3.50 


ALASKA AND THE 
CANADIAN NORTHWEST 


Our New Frontier 
By Harold Griffin. This is the 
story of the opening up of North 
America’s last frontier, of what 
is being achieved today under 
the impact of war and what can 
be achieved tomorrow. ITllustra- 
tions and maps. $2.75 








W. W. NORTON & COMPANY . 70 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 11 


Loom of Sees 
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Theodore 


HEODORE PRATT was born in Minneapolis, 
April 26, 1901, the son of Thomas A. and 
Emma R. (Heinlin) Pratt. He remained in the 
Middle West until he was about fourteen, when 
he came with his family to New Rochelle, New 
York. From high school he entered Colgate in 
1921, and two years later began a year's study at 
Columbia. He was still in his teens when he began 
to work as a reporter, and two years after leaving 
Columbia took a job as reader (in plays) for 
Winthrop Ames. This spelled him along until the 
year of the Crash, when he signed as a European 
correspondent for the New York Sun. During his 
fourth year abroad the American Mercury (July 
1933) published his descriptive account of the Is- 
land of Majorca, called ‘Paradise Enjoys a Boom.” 
Native Spaniards were piqued and went so far as 
to bomb Pratt's house. He called out the local 
militia and was sufficiently protected to save him- 
self from a lynching. After two weeks in hiding 
he managed to get a ship out. Never, he thinks, 
will he recover from being known as a man who 
had to leave Majorca because of a magazine article 
However hazardous the affair itself may have 
been, it gave him the necessary first push, so far 
as publicity is concerned, and it is from that date 
on that his books began to appear. After Spring 
from Downward (1934) and Not Without the 
Wedding (1935) came Big Blow, which, in his 
own stage version, ran for six months on Broad- 
way. Mercy Island (both book and movie versions, 
1941) is the tale of tarpon fishing off the Florida 
Keys; and in getting in material for it he was lost 
on a boat that ran out of gas off the “wild south- 
west coast,” where few sensible people venture 
Pratt had a close call, and so, of course, did the 
book. 

For the backbone of Mr. Winkle Goes to War, 
Pratt spent some time at Camp Croft, South Caro- 
lina, but “Camp Squibb” in the book is a kind of 
synthesis of a number of such camps. The book 
was cited by the Council on Books in Wartime 
and was made one of its first Armed Services Edi- 
tions (for shipment to fighting men overseas). 
Pratt went to Hollywood during its preparation 
for the screen. 


In the wake of this piece came a light historical 
novel called The Barefoot Mailman, a tale of a 
beachwalking mailman, along the southeast coast 
of Florida, in the eighties. In order to make no 
mistake on the details and to get himself in the 
mood for the book he did the sixty-six-mile stroll 
between Palm Beach and Miami himself. Real 
barefoot mailmen, several of whom are still living, 
used to do it in three days. It took Pratt five, and 
“nearly killed him.”” This jaunt was, however, 
only the beginning of his project. For about two 
years he searched out early Florida annals in local 
libraries, in historical society archives, etc., and 
got a number of firsthand accounts from pioneers 
and former letter carriers who had run portions of 
this same “beat.” (P.O. records by the way, do not 
mention beachwalking mailmen; but in the West 
Palm Beach Post Office there are six murals cover- 
ing this particular branch of the profession.) 
Pratt's last title is the very new, and quite un- 
classifiable, Thunder Mountain. His mysteries are 
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Coburn, Columbia Pictures 


THEODORE PRATT 


written under a sealed pseudonym —he doesn't 
want to be denied the fun of hearing unsuspecting 
friends say strange things about them. 

He was married, October 26, 1929, to Bella J 
Pratt. 

He professes a strong belief in hard manual 
labor, a corollary to his conviction that without a 
rugged physical constitution a writer is lost. Yet 
he himself is “almost a bantamweight, and as 
slight and mild as Mr. Winkle himself.’ The 
great danger in writing, he says, is that one moves 
constantly in an unreal world and, in the grand 
effort to interpret life, one veritably forgets how 
to live it. Starting a new novel, he says, is simply 
acquiring a new disease—and the only way to cure 
it is to finish the book. 


Words happen to be our way of getting to 
know one another The written word—the 
word set down—is not only a sword and a trum 
pet for the present but a link which binds us to 
all humanity. When we lose touch with the great 
words of the past—when they seem meaningless 
to us and we can make no new goods for our own 
day—then history changes. 

Words will not do it all—and the writer knows 
that. But sometimes they may take the step ahead 
—the step that means much to today and even 
more to tomorrow... . 

We can call upon the great men, the great 
words of our own past—and that we should do 
for in looking back at our past we can see at what 
a price, by what endurance and fortitude, the free- 
dom we have inherited was bought. But that is 
only part of the task. We need new words also 
and great ones—to match the present, to build for 
the future that must be. 

—STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
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BOOKS 
BOOKS 
BOOKS 


How many times as a librarian have you wished for an intelli- 
gent, concise discussion of the various phases of your work, written 
not by an elaborate theorist but by someone who knows the ques- 
tions that arise from day to day and answers them specifically and 
interestingly ? 


Have you read — — — 


Living With Books 


THE ART OF BOOK SELECTION 


by Helen €. Haines $4.00 


If you want to go more deeply into the aspects of the novel, 
you will be interested in another book by the same author, in which 
she discusses the province of the novel, its values and relationships, 
its progress from mid-Victorian roots, and some specific points, 
such as history in fiction, European and Latin American fiction, 
and mystery and detective novels. 


Then read — — — 


What’s in a Novel 
by Helen €. Haines $2.75 


ee) 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights New York 27 
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RIDER BOOKS 


ARE TRAINING RADIO MEN 


in addition to use as texts in all branches of the 
armed service, Rider Radio Books are also found in 
literally hundreds of leading libraries, universities, 
and famous technical schools; to mention a few: 
Georgia Tech., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Northwestern 
Univ., Virginia Polytech., Manhattan College, MIT, 
Univ. of Delaware, Carnegie, Duke, Harvard,.Syracuse 
and Univ. of Alabama. 


For two decades Rider Books have been the accepted 
authorities on the subjects they cover by professional 
radio servicemen. Rider Radio Books are practical text 
books — investigaté*their possibilities for you —today! 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT wean 


Accepted authority on subject... -. . .338 pp.—$3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio. .. 138 pp.—$!.50 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 
Basie method of radio maintenance 
English ed. 360 pp.—$3.00 Spanish ed. 385 pp.—$3.50 


THE METER AT WORK 


An elementary text on meters .. 152 pp.—$!1.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to wee, test and repair..... .. 243 pp.—$2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical . 179 pp.—$2.00 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 

—alo automatic tuning systems... . ....- 143 pp.—$1.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study cn ‘‘Alternating Currents in 


Radio Receivers.’ on “Resonance & Alignment,”’ on ‘Automatic 
Volume Control,"* on “D-C Voltage Distribution."’ Hard bind!nes 
90¢ each 

A-C CALCULATION CHARTS 
Faster than a slide rule... elias wsas <ncwatke 160 pp.—$7.50 


ALSO RIDER MANUALS—NOW IN XIII VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data on Radio Receiv- 
ers — used by professional radio servicemen in all parts of the world. 


Send Today for New Catalog 


JOHN F.RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 
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{Eprror's Nore: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to ali our readers for 


The correspondence columns of the 


debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


Criticism Wanted 


To the Editor: 


In the September issue of the Bulletin I noticed 
that the Worcester Free Public Library was inter 
ested in knowing what large libraries have simpli- 
fied the Dewey system for literature, making no 
distinction for nationalities. Although I am serv- 
ing a library of only 25,000 volumes this set me 
thinking what we would do with literature when 
we came to recataloging it before long. I wonder 
whether the scheme I worked out could be sub- 
mitted to Waélson Library Bulletin readers fot 
criticism, since apparently there is interest in sim 
plification of the Dewey system in this class? 

It seemed desirable to get each kind of litera 
ture together without losing the nationality indi 
cation or the mnemonic features which are so help 
ful in the 800 section. It is suggested in Dewey 
under 810 that Canadian literature may be sepa- 
rated from American by prefixing C to the Ameri- 
can literature number. By extending this idea, the 
advantages of language arrangement can be re 
tained while the primary arrangement is by kind 
of literature. My scheme is enclosed. 


MARGARET H. SMITH, Librarian 
Whiting, Indiana, Public Library 


SIMPLIFIED LITERATURE CLASSIFICATION 


800 to 807 as in Dewey 

808 Rhetoric, Literary composition. Subdivided as needed 
to point 7 

808.8 not to be used for collections. See below 

809 History of literature in general 

809A History of American literature 

809E History of English literature; other letters for other 
languages 

810's subdivided for kinds of literature, with language 
indicated by letter as suggested under 810 for Cana 
dian literature in Dewey 

810.8 Collections of prose and poetry, all literatures 
(Dewey 808.8) 

811 Poetry 

811A American poetry (individual authors) 

811E English poetry; 811F, French; 811G, German; 
8111, Italian; 811Gr, Greek; 811L, Latin; 811M, 
Minor literatures; 8118, Spanish; other languages as 
needed, keeping in alphabetical order 

811.8 Collections of poetry, all languages (808.81 Dewey) 

811.8A, E, etc. Collections of American, English, etc., 
poetry 

811.9 History of poetry, general- (Dewey 809.1) 

811.9A, E, etc. History of poetry, American, English, 
etc. 

812 Drama 

812A American drama; other letters for other languages 

812E3 Shakespeare 

812.8 Collections of drama (Dewey 808.82) and so on 
as for poetry 

813 to 818 subdivided same as poetry 
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Worth While? 
To the Editor: 

The item, “Widely Copied,’ on page 557 of 
the March issue makes one wonder whether the 
library was really very well served by the attendant 
publicity. 

Surely, many reading about the incident must 
have felt that the reference department would have 
done better in its aim “to furnish satisfactory an- 
swers to all seekers of information’’ had it found 
out just what information was being sought, be- 
fore starting “an immediate search.”’ 

ELLEN MAcGrecor, Librarian 
Naval Air Technical Training Center 
Chicago, Illinois 


Personnel Policies 
To the Ed. 


The Sweetiepie-Sourpuss discussion has been 
closed without the publication of any comment 
which sufficiently emphasizes the point which gives 
purpose to such a discussion. Admitting, as Gracie 
did in her phrase “if her disposition has soured,” 
that the soured dispositions have not always been 
sour, let us put the emphasis on the future pre- 
vention of sour dispositions in libraries. If the li- 
brary profession has developed a high percentage 
of such dispositions, the removal of the factors 
contributing most to this result should be a goal 
in all libraries. Putting the Sourpusses to work 
behind the scenes will not reduce the percentage 
of them in the profession if the causes remain. 
Shorter hours, better wages, etc. (improving all 
the factors mentioned by Gracie’s correspondents ) 
will help but until librarians devote more time, 
more thought, and more training to the improve- 
ment of personnel policies we are still going to 
have that personification of job frustration which 
Gracie has called a Seeirte: 

Have all the dissatisfactions as summarized by 
the Committee on Personnel of the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia * been removed so that 
our Sourpusses of today are merely a hang-over 
from the earlier period? Or, do these conditions 
still exist so that another crop—perhaps I should 
say, a continuous crop—of Sourpusses is being pro- 
duced? The library assistant who finds herself in 
an inflexible job which she must keep (whatever 
the reason) will lose her ‘‘enthusiasm, willingness 
to help, and genuine interest.” There are, of 
course, lazy people in the library profession, but 
the majority of our library school graduates want 
jobs which will challenge their best efforts. 

Phyllis Osteen says that librarians have been so 
busy adding to their services that “there has been 
little time for considering the improvement of the 
quality of personnel and of personnel practices.” * 
Isn't it high time that “personne! practices’’ were 
seriously considered? Our library schools are 
clamoring for students. Many people are wonder- 
ing how the profession can attract the kind of stu- 
dent we want. Is the lack of an enlightened per- 
sonnel program one reason why students do not 
wish to become candidates for the Sourpuss class? 


ilor: 


Let us see to it that library executives, all the 
way down to the senior assistant who supervises 
1 Herbert, Clara W., Personnel Administration in Pub- 


lic Libraries. Chicago, 1939. p. 172. 
2 Wilson Library Bulletin, February 1944. p. 430. 
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aN ALPHABET OF THE 


ARMY 


Written and illustrated by 


Edward Shenton 


Author of 
THE NEW ALPHABET OF AVIATION 

“Pictures and concise text describe, 
in alphabetical arrangement, the or- 
ganization, weapons, tactics, and his- 
tory of the U.S. Army. The dictionary 
style gives the book some reference 
value.” —A.L.A. BOOKLIST 


RECOM MENDED IN ‘READERS’ CHOICE 
OF Best BooKs” FOR MARCH, 1944. 


Ages 10-14. (Grades 5-8) 7" x 9” $2. 


BUTTERFLY 
TAKES COMMAND 


by Helen Elmira Waite 


An assistant librarian is the heroine 
of this story for older girls by— 
you've guessed it—a librarian! 
Illustrated by John C. Wonsetler 
Coming April 3rd 5%” x 7%” $2. 


- 


Chia and the Lambs 


by Margaret Phelps 


A colorful and appealing story about 
a little Navaho girl by the author of 
PICO AND THE SILVER MOUNTAIN. 
Illustrated by Ann Eshner (April 3) 
6,” x 84” $2. 





} hy te h de 
aye "she 
VAY Mi. 


MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY, Publishers 





225 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 2. 
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LIBRARY ESSENTIALS Game 


THE 


People of Alor 


A SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 
OF AN EAST INDIAN ISLAND 


by DR. CORA DU BOIS 


A brilliant application of the 
most modern techniques has 
resulted in an absorbing ac- 
count of an almost unknown 
people. Of great significance 
for all students of mankind— 
territorial administrators as 
well as anthropologists, sociol- 
ogists, psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. 


About 660 pp., plus 80 photo- 
graphs in sequence, 8 long 
autobiographies analyzed by 
Dr. Abram Kardiner. Rohr- 
schach tests analyzed by Dr. 
Emil Oberholzer. $7.50 


Prepublication offer to 


May Ist, 1944, $6.00 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 





EL CONDE DON PERO 
VELEZ Y DON SANCHO 
EL DESEADO, Comedia en 
tres actos de Luis Vélez de 
Guevara. Edited by RICH- 
ARD H. OLMSTED. 


The only critical edition of this play 
by a great contemporary of Lope de 
Vega. $2.50 


INTEREST OF WESTERN 
CANADIAN AGRICUL- 
TURE IN THE PEACE 
SETTLEMENT, by W. J. 
W — University of Mani- 
toba. 


This pamphlet, No. 2 of Midcontinent 
and the Peace, will be sent free upon 
request. 
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(Continued from page 593) 


the work of only one or two others, have some 
understanding of personnel policies. “Golden op- 
portunities of helping assistants to reach their most 
productive efficiency are constantly lost because of 
the absorption of every superior in other daily 
duties.” * Try to train all library workers to wel- 
come ideas for improvement of service, and above 
all, see that assistants actually performing certain 
tasks may make suggestions for changes in these 
tasks ‘‘without fear of unfavorable response.”’ * 
This will need to be done through a suggestion 
box or in some impersonal way since the ‘‘unfavor- 
able response’ is often from the immediate 
superior. 

For the sake of the present library school stu- 
dents, who are starting out filled with “enthusiasm, 
willingness to help, and genuine interest,” take 
stock of personnel policies and especially of the 
personnel officer who has no training for the posi- 
tion. Let not the library school graduate of 1944 
become the Sourpuss of 1956! 

INEZ WEBB Noyes 
Assistant on the Faculty 
School of Library Science 
Syracuse University 


Relocation Centers 


To the Editor: 

Your article on “Libraries in a Relocation Cen- 
ter,’ January issue, especially appealed to me be- 
cause the whole problem has concerned me since 
the first evacuation order. 

Miss Manning considers it her first responsibil- 
ity “to keep alive in the mind of the evacuee the 
recollection of normal American life and culture.” 
It seems to me that librarians outside of ‘‘reloca- 
tion centers” have the equally important task of 
educating the average person regarding the Japa- 
nese and Americans in centers, and in combating 
race hatred. 

How many people realize, for example, that the 
FBI, the Army, and Hawaiian officials all have 
declared there was no sabotage at Pearl Harbor? 
“Air Force’ has not been shown in Hawaii, pre- 
sumably because the people would know the fal- 
sity of the picture. Nor do people realize that any 
person with as little as ome-twelfth Japanese blood 


was included in the evacuation. Too few even 
realize that 70,000 citizens are in “protective cus- 
tody,” and practically none know that 27,500 are 


under fifteen years of age. Those who do know 
are too apt to accept the fact as a wartime measure 
about which nothing can be done. There is a dis 
tinct tendency to feel the Japanese must be guilty, 
or they wouldn't be in custody. 

Unless the public is informed, there is danger 
that those loyal Japanese who cannot become citi- 
zens will become wards of the state. Wisely, the 
government does not allow evacuees to go into 
communities where there is opposition to “Japs.” 
However, what hope is there for the future if 
communities in the Middle West and East refuse 
to accept these people? 

What of the children? Juvenile delinquency is 
much discussed these days. The Japanese have had 
the lowest per capita delinquency rate of any ra- 
cial group in the U.S. But what kind of citizens 


* Herbert. p. 35. 
* Herbert. p. 27. 
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(over 27,000 of them) are we building in reloca- 
tion centers? Social workers can easily foretell the 
grapes of wrath which grow out of such a situa- 
tion: crowded living, lack of privacy, breakdown 
in home life, the emotional difficulties arising 
from the stigma of a “protective custody’ based 
solely on race. 

If we conceive of librarians as educators rather 
than dispensers of a commodity, there is much to 
be done. Most important, we can get the facts and 
display them. The Tolan report should be avail- 
able. While it is not easy reading, leaders in the 
community need it to get the facts. Articles like 
“Our 110,000 New Boarders,’ Reader's Digest, 
March 1943; and “Japanese in America’ by an 
Intelligence Officer, Harpers, October 1942, should 
be prominently displayed. Since the religious press 
has given more space to the problem than any 
other, the librarian may enlist the help of local 
clergy in keeping supplied with new articles. 

Counteract bad news stories. Much was made 
of the “riot’’ at Tula Lake, though responsible 
government officials pointed out in the official re- 
lease of the WRA that there wasn't one. 

Education against race prejudice is vital. When 
libraries across the country report vandalism by 
children against books about Japanese or Germans, 
the attitudes of prejudiced adults are reflected. 
Pearl Buck is one of many who point out the 
danger of a race war following this one. Libra- 
rians, surely, can help to break down this barrier. 

In some communities, lectures could be arranged. 
For example, Dr. Barstow of the Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation worked during 1942 on Japanese 
student relocations. Where Japanese have been re- 
located, small groups can meet them for discus- 
sion. If there are Chinese in the community, they 
are often willing to help the Japanese-Americans. 
Libraries had programs presenting cultures. of for- 
eign groups. Why not for racial groups? 

With racial tensions increasing all the time, 
those of us who believe in democracy have a tre- 
mendous responsibility. If we allow the relocation 
centers to be in existence when the war ends, jus- 
tice for our Japanese-American citizens may be 
impossible under the depression following war. 
Only an educated citizenry, willing to accept loyal 
yellow-skinned citizens into the home community, 
can make democracy more than ‘sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal.” 

FERN ELIZABETH STOWE 
John Fitch High School Library 
Windsor, Connecticut 


Wilson Bulletins for the Asking 


To the Editor: 


For any library that would like odd back num- 
bers of the Wilson Bulletin, we have the follow- 
ing ones available: 

1927 May 

1928 February, May, June 

1930 March, June, December 

1931 March, April 

1932 February, June 

1933 January, February, March, April, June, 

September, December 

1934 March 

First letters, first getters. 

MARJORIE DENYER, Reference Department 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Public Library 
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America’s most complete, authorita- 
tive manual, recording domestic and 
foreign events and interpreting their 
bearings on American affairs. 


The 1944 Printing of the 


AMERICAN 
YEAR BOOK 


Editor 
WILLIAM M. SCHUYLER 


Comprehensive, authentic, accurate— 
this great reference volume contains 
a full record of events of 1943, re- 
lates and interprets war and other 
issues in America, and appraises for- 
eign developments bearing on Ameri- 
can affairs. The contents of THE 
AMERICAN YEAR BOOK—1,000 
pages of vital, up-to-the-minute facts 
and information—are arranged in 
seven parts: 
Part ONE— 
Historical 
Part Two— 
American Government 
Part THREE— 
Governmental Functions 
Part Four— 
Economics and Business 


Part Five— 
Social Conditions and Aims 
Part SIx— 
Science—Principles and Applica- 
tion 


Part SEVEN— 
The Humanities 
This survey of 1943 gives a 
graphic picture of America’s 


participation in the war. 
$12.00 


Order now for May delivery 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


385 MADISON AVE NEW YORK 17 
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‘\, After studying the hard use put to type- 
writer ribbons in libraries, Demco brings 
out this special grade that will measure 


Order up to your demands—insuring cleaner 
raer trom typing, longer wear. Write us for specifi- 
the New cations, and prices. Your inquiry will be 


answered by return mail. 


Catalog 








Demco’s handsome 1944-45 catalog 
contains many new items and 
brings up-to-date prices and war 
material changes. The catalog 
should reach you by April 15th; 
if you do not receive one please 


' | let us know. 
ae J MADISON 3, WIS. 


NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 
eda, eh & Sees cage EOS wee 
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The complete mathematics for 
flier or airplane worker 


AVIATION MATHEMATICS 


By 
C. A. Fecker, E. A. SCHWEINHAGEN, 
and H. W. PAINE 










Here is a new, ‘tailor-made’ teacher of the mathematics in- 





volved in airplane construction, flying, and repair, beginning 
with the simple concepts of arithmetic and progressing through algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry to aerodynamics’ and the essentials of air 
navigation. Well organized—clearly presented—integrated at every step 
with the air world. Invaluable for workers in the airplane industry as 
well as pilots, navigators, and airplane mechanics. 











THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 1104 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
ES a TTT 
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“A magnificent picture book of our social past... never before has such 
a complete iconography of our manners and customs been assembled:" 


Album of American History 
Edited by JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


“The enthusiasm of anyone who opens this 
‘Album of American History’ is guaranteed. I 
cannot imagine a household of growing chil- 
dren without it. I cannot imagine a man, once 
his nose is in its pages, ever surrendering it to 
insistent wife or curious offspring until he has 
studied every picture and read every caption 
from Columbus’s landing to the view of Detroit 
in 1794’—Richardson Wright, New York 
Herald-Tribune $7.50 


411 pages, more than 1400 illustrations 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 








LIKE A KEY TO A LOCK—A GREATLY NEEDED REFERENCE 


PRESIDENTIAL EXECUTIVE ORDERS 
LIST AND INDEX 


NUMBERED SERIES 1-8030, 1862-1938 
Prepared by the Historical Records Survey, N.Y.C. 
Sponsored by the Mayor of the City of N. Y. and Columbia Univ. 


The first and only complete guide to 
the 8500 Numbered Presidential Orders 
issued prior to January 1, 1939 


“‘The significance of executive orders is self-evident: it is also self- 
vident that without a key or index... it is practically a hopeless 
task to check these orders .. .’’ ALAN JOHNSTONE, General Coun- 
cil, Federal Works Agency. 
For: 
LAWYERS JOURNALISTS 
HISTORIANS SOCIOLOGISTS 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 
STUDENTS OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIFE 





2 Vols. 614x914, vxiii+1305 p., $12.50 Write for descriptive circular 


Archives Pub. Co., a division of Hastings House Wew yore 13, NY. 
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RECOMMENDED for Libraries 





Lend-Lease 
Weapon for Victory 


By Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 


Hailed as one of the great books of our time, 
this complete and authentic story of Lend-Lease 
is a thrilling picture of the war on every front. 
“Will be invaluable to historians.” —ChAristian 
Science Monitor. “Must be read by all who 
wish to discuss the problems of Lend-Lease.”"— 
Walter Lippmann. $3.00 


A Treasury of Great 
Russian Short Stories 


Edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


This anthology—the most comprehensive of its 
kind ever published—includes the finest short 
stories of Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoev- 
ski, Leskov, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Gorky, and 
others. “An immense rich stock.’”-—N.Y. Times 
Book Review. The editor has been chief of the 
Slavonic Division of the New York Public Li- 
brary since 1918. $4.00 





A Modern Foreign Policy 
for the United States 


By Joseph M. Jones 


The author of this timely book re-examines the 
relation of foreign policy to U. S. democratic 
processes in the light of the recent broadening 
of foreign affairs, outlines four essential re- 
quirements of a modern policy, and discusses 
the basic principles on which Americans should 


Bataan 
The Judgment Seat 


By Allison Ind 


Lieutenant Colonel, M.I. 


This account of all that hap- 
pened in the Philippines is 
realistic, authoritative, and 
professional. Studded with 
deeds of heroism, driving 
toward the gigantic tragedy of 
its conclusion, it nevertheless 
is written with critical frank- 
ness by a man who has dared 
to tell it straight. $3.50 


The Elizabethan 
World Picture 


By E. M. W. Tillyard 


This presentation of the Eliza- 
bethan conception of the 
physical, spiritual, and _ philo- 
sophical world will bring to 
the reader greater appreciation 
of the subtleties and humor 
and implications of the great 
works of that period. $1.75 


1 Wanted to See 


By Borghild Dahl 


The author of this inspiring 
book has won scholastic hon- 
ors, traveled extensively, writ- 
ten, and taught—despite the 
tragic handicap of almost total 
blindness. It is an extraordi- 
nary story of a useful, full, 
and happy life, and of difficul- 
ties courageously conquered. 
“Everyone should read _ this 
grand, brave story of Borghild 
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be able to agree above partisan debate. $1.35 Dahl.” —Chicago Sun. $2.00 
The MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 
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Soldiers Study Foreign Areas 








THE ASTP AND THE LIBRARY 











By Felix E. Hirsch * 


He other day the first group of language 

and area students under the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program (ASTP) left the 
Bard campus. Army examiners had found 
that these trainees had reached the goal of 
proficiency in a foreign language ahead of 
schedule and therefore could move on to 
other tasks. All faculty and staff members 
concerned with the ASTP saw the soldiers 
leave with the same mixed feelings that one 
has on Commencement Day when favorite 
pupils or student assistants depart. The daily 
close association with the trainees had cre- 
ated, in many cases, a mutual sympathy and 
friendship that in peacetime grows up only 
over a period of years. 

Now that these young men have gone 
away, the whole story of this ASTP Unit 
comes back to mind. With the recent sudden 
announcement that the Army planned to cur- 
tail drastically its whole training program 
because of ‘‘military necessity,’ Secretary of 
War Stimson expressed his ‘appreciation of 
the devoted and intelligent cooperation’’ of 
the colleges and their faculties. Perhaps 
some reflections might be added as to the 
function of the library in the work of the 
ASTP. 

In order not to present a one-sided pic- 
ture, we asked the librarians of sixteen other 
institutions harboring ASTP language and 





* Librarian and Assistant Professor of Literature at Bard 
College, Columbia University, Annandale-on-Hudson, 
New York. At present, also Chairman of the Area Train 
ing Program for the ASTP Unit at Bard College. 
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area units’ to describe their experiences; 
their pointed comments, of which only a few 
can be quoted here, helped greatly in assess- 
ing this whole wartime experiment and its 
deeper meaning for American libraries. Such 
a special study seems justified since only the 
program of these language and area units 
stresses the extensive use of the library by 
the trainees, whereas curricula for other 
branches of the ASTP rely primarily on the 
textbook method.? 

Early last July it became known that Bard 
was to have both a pre-engineering and a 
foreign-language and area unit of the ASTP, 
(the latter for the study of German and 
French) and that the instruction was to begin 
within a month. .The “engineers” did not 
cause the library staff any worry; the sub- 
jects they were to learn were clearly defined 
and their reading needs could be handled by 
standard texts and otherwise by the advice of 
the professors in charge. But the language 
and area program presented a real challenge. 
On the linguistic side, most of the work, of 
course, was to be oral, according to the ad- 
vanced ideas of learning a foreign language 


1 University of California, College of the City of New 
York, Clark University, Hamilton College, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Haverford College, University of Indiana, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ohio State University, University of 
Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Rutgers University, Syracuse University, University 
of Wisconsin, and Yale University. 


2 See the report by Phillips Tooele on ‘‘The Contribu- 
tions of College and University Libraries to the Training 
of the Armed Forces’’ in College and Research Libraries, 
Vol. V, No. 1, December 1943, and also the surve 
‘The American College in Wartime,’ * part Il, in Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, Vol. 144, No. 22, November 27, 1943. 
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that had originated under Leonard Bloom- 
field at Yale University. If the soldiers 
should want to read some good French or 
German novels and dramas in leisure hours, 
they certainly would find enough appealing 
classic or modern books in our large collec- 
tion of foreign literatures. Also there was 
no lack of dictionaries of all sizes. The real 
problem was created by the area studies; for 
them there did not exist any kind of a sylla- 
bus. The Army had indicated only in broad 
terms the subjects that were to be taught. 
Geography; history; political, cultural, and 
social institutions of the countries whose lan- 
guages were being studied —in our case 
France and Germany—were to be covered in 
three quarters of a year; ten teaching hours 
per week were allotted to these area courses, 
and a similar amount of study hours was 
hoped for. The faculty group to which the 
program was entrusted, was to evolve more 
detailed plans and to decide about the most 
appropriate methods of instruction. Natur- 
ally, it took some time till this scheme was 
drawn up and definitely agreed upon, al- 
though those primarily concerned worked 
enthusiastically and speedily. 


Preparing Book Collection 


In the meantime, the librarian busied him- 
self with filling major gaps in the collection. 
He had been appointed chairman of the area 
training program and thereby was enabled to 
act as a liaison officer between instructors 
and library; his dual position and his active 
participation in the teaching helped greatly 
later on in establishing the proper contact 
between trainees and library staff. It was 
quite apparent that the area program in- 
cluded a number of topics which normally 
would not be well represented in an aca- 
demic library; this was not only the case in 
a small college such as Bard, with a collec- 
tion of about 60,000 volumes, but also in 
some much larger institutions. Fortunately, 
the Bard library acquired important refer- 
ence works, for instance Der Grosse Brock- 
haus, Die Propyléen-Weltgeschichte, and 
Das Staatslexikon der Gérres-Gesellschaft 
(to mention but three German examples), 
from various bookdealers; all these sets 
proved to be gold mines of information for 
the trainees. Geography had always been the 
Cinderella in American colleges; therefore, 
a quick build-up of the collection on Euro- 
pean geography seemed imperative for the 
libraries of various ASTP colleges, particu- 
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larly since geography was the first subject to 
be taught under the area program. Happily, 
quite a few useful titles were floating around 
in secondhand bookstores throughout the 


country. Items that seemed indispensable, 
but were not easily available for purchase, 
such as Baedeker’s guidebooks, certain other 
up-to-date travel works, and geographical 
monographs, were secured by ap wer loans 
from friends of the library or by interlibrary 
loan. The library also purchased files of im- 
portant geographical periodicals and rounded 
out its collection of atlases and wall maps. 
The pressure in this respect was greatly re- 
lieved by our ability to secure one copy of 
Bartholomew's Oxford Advanced Atlas for 
every trainee; it seemed advisable that they 
should have good maps of their area in easy 
reach at any time. The hunt for 150 copies 
of the Oxford Advanced Atlas, which was 
out of stock at the publisher’s American 
office, was perhaps the most dramatic part of 
the library job; but we succeeded in buying 
up all individual copies still for sale in New 
York and Washington bookstores and in 
importing the rest from Canada. 

Thus the stage was set for the arrival of 
the trainees. A difference between pre- 
engineering and language students became 
apparent immediately, at Bard as well as 
most other ASTP colleges. The engineers 
are usually of the same age-group as college 
freshmen or sophomores. The language stu- 
dents, however, are more mature, 25 to 30 
years, some even in the middle thirties, from 
all parts of the country and from all walks 
of life. M.A. of Harvard and metal worker, 
university instructor and automobile me- 
chanic are gathered together in that truly 
democratic institution, the U.S. Army. Their 
family backgrounds are also very varied; 
most of the language students are of foreign 
parentage, and the English sounding names 
are few and far between. In a seminar group 
there sit together men whose fathers came 
from Poland and Lithuania, Italy and AI- 
bania, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, Greece 
and Yugoslavia. Some day we hope they will 
carry the idea of “two-way passage’’ back to 
their relatives in the Old World. Under- 
standably enough, Louis Adamic proved in 
this Bard group an electrifying speaker; he 
discussed all the complex problems of the 
Balkans with the trainees for hours on end. 

Why did the Army select so many soldiers 
of this type for the ASTP? Because in their 
families the ancestral language is still spoken, 
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ASTP TRAINEES AT WORK 
Hoffman Memorial Library, Bard College 


and this branch of the ASTP is to train only 
people who are already fluent in at least one 
foreign tongue. For all of them this new 
venture has been a broadening experience, 
perhaps similar to living in one of the Inter- 
national Houses. The trainees have learned 
to respect fellow Americans, who have a dif- 
ferent national and cultural heritage and who 
are on another educational level (all of 
them, by the way, passed a highly selective 
intelligence test, before they entered the 
ASTP). For many of them the area training 
has also provided the first intimate contact 
with a scholarly library in years, if not in 
their whole lives. Few of them had been 
exposed to the world of books so thoroughly 
before, and many of them may be counted 
upon as constant, discriminating library users 
once this war is over. Quite a few have now 
begun to build up little book collections of 
their own. Others express, by generous gifts 
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to the library, their appreciation of the stimu- 
lation they have received. 

These donations indicate the friendly spirit 
that develops rapidly between trainees and 
library. They soon feel at home in the build- 
ing, part of which (a large study hall) is set 
aside for their specific needs. The library 
hours have been extended considerably to 
meet their requirements; the main building 
is now open from 8 A.M. to 11:30 P.M. In 
the daytime trainees march in rather solemnly 
for supervised study hours, whereas their 
visits in the evening are of a less formal 
character. The observation of one university 
librarian, that the soldiers turn the library 
into a “gab room,” probably holds true for 
many places; but being obliged to listen alk 
day quietly, some of the trainees may feel 
that the library is a place not only for read- 
ing, but also for expressing thoughts. The 
librarian must be tolerant as well as ener- 
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getic to always keep the proper atmosphere 
in the library. 

Theoretically speaking, it might have been 
desirable to offer some formal advice regard- 
ing the right use of the library, when the 
soldiers arrived. But at that time the staff 
was overloaded with pressing work. More- 
over, who knew then the extent to which the 
trainees were going to consult the library 
résources? Also their educational background 
was so varied that there was no common de- 
nominator for any program of library in- 
struction. Therefore we left everything to 
the actual needs as they arose. Any soldier 
who asked for information would be shown 
around and offered all the help possible, in 
order to bring the best available material at 
once to his attention and thereby save his 
time. This individualized method was at 
times very hard on the staff, but it was more 
effective in the long run than any cut and 
dried instruction about how to use a catalog 
could have been. The greatest amount of 
reference aid was given when each trainee 
prepared a special project in German or 
French geography at the end of the first 
quarter; all one’s ingenuity was needed to 
find immediately detailed and up-to-date in- 
formation on such divergent topics as French 
inland waterways, German mining, East 
Prussia, the Pyrenees, the Danube, Alsace- 
Lorraine, the German merchant marine, etc., 
etc. Also the many individual reports re- 
quired by the instructors in modern French 
and German history made considerable de- 
mands on the resourcefulness of the staff. 


In Other Institutions 


The situation in various other ASTP in- 
stitutions has been similar in this respect. 
The librarian of Princeton states that ‘‘most 
of the men are intelligent and earnest work- 
ers with varying backgrounds of library ex- 
perience”’; they receive all the reference aid 
that seems needed. The university library in 
Pittsburgh ‘added three new professional li- 
brarians to assist the soldiers; they do some 
of the research work for them and through 
conferences suggest other sources of infor- 
mation.”” At Wisconsin, ‘‘the reference staff 
and the circulation staff have given much 
time to the trainees and done everything. we 
could to help them find the information they 
wanted. With a few exceptions, the trainees 
needed to be shown the reference tools, but 
all seemed very quick to learn their use and 
follow up new leads.” 
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“The trainees,” reads the report from In- 
diana, “‘ask intelligent questions and find it 
easy to approach our reference staff for all 
sorts of assistance. Our reference people are 
delighted with the ASTP men and have gone 
to great lengths to give them reference serv- 
ice.” Clark University and Pennsylvania also 
praise their very cordial relations with the 
trainees. At Rutgers, ‘if an individual sol- 
dier shows an interest in a book that we do 
not have, or a subject on which we do not 
have enough material, we purchase material 
for him from our library funds.” There are, 
however, some other excellent libraries, for 
instance those of Haverford, Michigan, and 
California, in which there has been no de- 
mand for extended reference service. The 
head of one library states, in regard to the 
great efforts made by his institution: “It has 
proved, however, that most of the trouble 
which we took was in vain, since the stu- 
dents seem to be so much occupied with their 
practical study of language, and with the 
materials in textbooks which contain the gist 
of the other subjects taught, that they have 
relatively little time to devote to other read- 
ing. 

Even though the ASTP students have a 
much heavier class schedule than any civilian 
college senior ever dreamed of, many of 
them still find time to browse. They read a 
great variety of our periodicals, from the /”- 
fantry Journal to the Christian Century. For- 
eign-language newspapers, whether French, 
Greek, or German, are much in demand. 
Books on all aspects of the war enjoy wide 
popularity with the soldiers, but there are 
also quite a few admirers of the belles lettres, 
and just yesterday. a trainee complained po- 
litely that the library had not kept up on the 
literature of symbolic logic. At City College, 
New York, about a thousand volumes a 
month are issued to trainees by the circulat- 
ing library. ‘Those men use all types of 
books, but I feel that their interest is recre- 
ative rather than classroom. They ask for 
material of personal interest not connected 
with their present studies.” The most enthu- 
siastic statement comes from Syracuse: “‘In- 
deed, though the University’s total enroll- 
ment is almost equally divided between 
soldier and civilian students, the Army men 
comprise very nearly seventy-five per cent of 
those who make use of the cultural and 
leisure-time facilities of the library. With 
less free time, the soldiers, then, either have 
fewer ways of diversion or are more appre- 
ciative of library facilities than are civilian 
students.” 
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The wide variety of services rendered by 
the library to the ASTP calls, of course, for 
some kind of material recognition by the 
Army. Provision has been made, in the Army 
Service Forces Manual M-102 that an insti- 
tution may be paid for use of the library 
facilities up to one dollar a month for each 
trainee studying foreign areas and languages. 
This is rather generous, even though it cer- 
tainly is not a complete compensation. The 
Army has been equally cooperative regarding 
the purchase of books ; at least, wherever col- 
lege presidents and librarians have made it a 
point, they seem to have received adequate 
appropriations from the ASTP for the pur- 
pose. There are, however, some striking ex- 
ceptions to this statement. At Harvard, e.g., 
“the question of payment by the Army for 
book purchases and library service is still up 
in the air, so we don’t know whether we will 
get adequate reimbursement or not. Our 
practice has been to go ahead and do what 
we could, hoping to settle the financial side 
later.” 

Books acquired from government funds 
remain property of the Army till the war 
ends. Without this financial assistance, it 
would have been impossible for many libra- 
ries to fill all the gaps in the collection 
promptly and to provide for the necessary 
duplication of essential books. Since the 
study hours of the trainees are limited, far 
more copies of important books must be 
bought than would seem normally advisable. 





ASTP Trainees at Bard College 
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If the ninety Bard trainees in the German 
area, for instance, are to get more than a 
glimpse at Konrad Heiden’s Der Fahrer, our 
purchase of nine copies will not appear ex- 
travagant, but rather conservative, and the 
five copies of Arvid Fredborg’s Behind the 
Steel Wall were certainly insufficient. At 
Yale, ‘the government has supplied as many 
as fifty copies of some books. Even with 
these fifty copies, there are at times students 
waiting to read the work.” 


Gains for Libraries 


Perhaps it is still too early to sum up the 
gains which American libraries may derive 
from the fact that thousands of soldiers all 
over the country are engaged in the ASTP 
foreign-language and area program. But 
there are already evident four great benefits. 
First of all, the libraries of some dozens of 
selected colleges and universities were given 
an opportunity to render extensive service to 
the armed forces, and received official recog- 
nition that their work was considered an 
essential part of the training program. Sec- 
ondly, the library staff was challenged (and 
met the challenge) to handle many unfore- 
seeable situations rapidly and to give to a 
new type of student efficient reference aid of 
a highly specialized kind. In the third place, 
the ASTP area work forced all libraries con- 
cerned to re-examine and, in many cases, to 
overhaul their collections in European or 
Asiatic geography, history, and institutions. 
The paramount importance of giving geog- 
raphy its due place in the college library at 
last was generally understood. Finally, the 
thousands who pass now through this branch 
of the ASTP, will, upon their return from 
the battlefields, make much stronger demands 
on the public libraries in their home towns 
and stimulate activities there. They no 
longer will be satisfied with any out-of-date 
reference works or superficial travelogs on 
those parts of the world that they have stud- 
ied and visited. Also they may wish to keep 
alive the knowledge of languages that they 
have acquired, and may therefore expect a 
wider variety in the library collections of 
foreign literatures. 

But towering above the awareness of these 
specific gains will be the general satisfaction 
of many ASTP librarians in having partici- 
pated in a great wartime experiment of 
democratic education. Even though the strain 
of work at times has been wearing, none of 
us would want to have missed this venture 
in life. 
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A Democratic German Library 


By Gertrude Einstein * 


‘THe period between 1918, the year of 

the Armistice after the First World 
War, and 1933, the year of Hitler's rise to 
power, was for Germany full of difficulties 
and confusion, but also of searching and ex- 
perimenting, of a new attitude towards life 
and a new evaluation of social relations and 
of cultural achievements. The development 
of the public library system in Munich dur- 
ing these years was an essential part of a 
general social-educational program. 

The United States frontiersman was accus- 
tomed to be active, to conquer what seemed 
useful to him and what he desired; he felt 
responsible for what he chose to do. He 
conquered the earth, made the enormous con- 
tinent between two oceans his own. When 
there was no longer a frontier, he wanted to 
make his cities “bigger and better.” He 
needed knowledge for that ; knowledge about 
what other generations, other civilizations 
had accomplished and what the men of sci- 
ence of his own times had discovered. Li- 
braries sprang up everywhere also outside of 
the universities; they grew with the same 
rapidity as cities, factories, tenement houses. 
The citizens created the libraries which they 
wanted and needed. 

Not so in Germany. For Europeans, the 
epoch of conquering tribes, settlers, and 
frontiersmen is remote. Through a stormy 
middle age, full of fights between the differ- 
ent social classes or religious groups, the 
wisdom of the ancient world was preserved 
and cultivated in the monasteries, extended 
a little later to the universities—aloof from 
the “people,” unattainable for them. With 
the French Revolution only, and the Ency- 
clopedists, a change was brought about, at 
least in theory: knowledge was to be for 
everybody, the great inheritance to be shared 
by all. The socialists coined the slogan: 
KNOWLEDGE Is Power. But they were the 
only ones to claim their right. The masses 
were not ripe for the change and did not yet 
realize what knowledge could mean. 

The librarian had, therefore, a difficult 
task: that of a pioneer, a preacher. He had 





* Student, Pennsylvania School of Social Work, Phila- 
delphia ; previously, substitute, New York Public Library. 
In Germany, 1928-1933, in Munich Public Library Sys- 
tem: substitute in ““Wander Biicherei’’ and Children’s 
Reading Rooms, then branch librarian. 
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to convince people that knowledge would 
make their life richer, that books could be- 
come truly essential to them. Hans Ludwig 
Held, then head of Munich’s public library 
system, worked to make the population of 
Munich understand this. He had started out 
in life as a lay brother in a monastery, but 
had soon realized that he wanted to return 
to the world, learn as much about it as pos- 
sible, and open up the same sources of 
knowledge he used—books—to as many 
people as he could. 

Munich had, at that time, three scientific 
libraries: the one of the University, the one 
of City Hall, and the well known and very 
rich State Library, for students and profes- 
sionals. There was, besides, a small, almost 
unknown public library whose foundation 
had been laid by some private charitable in- 
stitution. In ten or fifteen years Hans Lud- 
wig Held changed the entire picture. When, 
in 1933, he was dismissed for political rea- 
sons, the city had four public libraries, four- 
teen children’s reading rooms, and the only 
streetcar library in the world. 


Selection of Librarians 


In the selection of librarians, Held made 
a revolutionary decision. He thought that a 
sufficient cultural background could be ac- 
quired by anyone outside of the regular in- 
stitutes of learning, such as the universities ; 
what could not be studied, bit was to grow 
out of actual experience, was the social atti 
tude; an understanding of all social classes; 
an idea about how the worker, the unem 
ployed, the merchant, the lawyer, the doctor, 
lived, felt, and thought; an understanding 
of various human temperaments, age groups, 
and intellects—that was what Held wanted 
from his librarians more than anything else. 
This he would find, he thought, among so- 
cial workers more than among librarians. 
trained for scientific work in scientific libra- 
ries, but in many instances too far off the 
“sources of life.” He tried to find a special 
type among the city’s social workers, with 
keen mind, interested in books, art, theater, 
music, and most of all in people; who would 
understand that they were to remain essen- 
tially social workers; that it was their task to 
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offer substantial guidance and help by bring- 
ing the right book to the right person, at the 
right moment. 

Professional librarians may justly object to 
this system; it is true that Held’s courses for 
his librarians, highly stimulating as they 
were, could not make up for those thorough 
studies which are the fundaments of libra- 
rianship. Still, there seems to be a great deal 
of good judgment in Held’s opinion that the 
ideal librarian of public libraries and chil- 
dren’s reading rooms should be a social 
worker, at heart and by experience. In the 
Munich system, the librarian was the natural 
link between the patron and the book, to the 
extent that she was indispensable: the stacks 
were closed to the public and there were no 
open shelves. The patrons had only bound 
catalogs at hand, of which a limited number 
of copies on each subject were laid out. 


Readers’ Notebooks 


The relationship between librarian and 
patron was based in a quite natural way on 
the “Reader's Notebook.’ A patron coming 
for the first time showed an identification, 
paid his very low yearly fee and received his 
notebook. Besides, a personal card was filled 
in and kept for the library's file. Unemployed 
people and those on relief received their book 
gratis. 

Besides his name, the age and profession 
of the patron were indicated on the ‘‘Read- 
et’s Notebook,” helping the librarian to size 
up his personality. The list of books in a 
fairly filled book suggested, of course, a 
great deal more. Even if the part for ‘‘re- 
marks” was left blank, the reader’s general 
intellectual and cultural level could be de- 
duced from his reading as a whole. Each 
librarian went through the whole process of 
giving service to a patron. She accepted the 
returned books and while she went through 
the technical formalities, she had a chance to 
get the patron’s reaction on the books he 
returned. The atmosphere was a very cordial 
and friendly one; the unemployed laborer 
saw that he had the same rights as the doc- 
tor’s wife or the high school principal; the 
old woman from the home for the aged came 
for the same purpose as the student or artist. 

Considering critically the library system, it 
must be at once established that its disadvan- 
tages render it entirely inapplicable for large 
libraries with well trained readers and a high 
frequency ; first of all because the patron has 
no chance to consult the books before defi- 
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nitely choosing them, but has to make his 
choice by title and author only. Thus he 
depends to a very high degree upon the li- 
brarian’s advice and help whether or not this 
is agreeable to him. The question may arise: 
why were the shelves not at least partially 
opened to the public? The answer is that 
many of the patrons felt shy and bewildered 
in front of a bookshelf. They did not know 
how to judge books, how to keep them in 
order. They did not realize that an institu- 
tion like a public library belonged to them, 
was something to be proud of and for which 
they, too, were responsible. The German 
educational system, based more on authority 
than on cooperation, made too much of an 
“Untertan” (subject) of the average Ger- 
man, and not enough of a responsible, self- 
governing, and self-reliant citizen. Even a 
progressive library. system paid tribute to 
that weakness without trying to correct it. 

One of the most interesting elements of 
the system were the readers’ notebooks 
which, when filled up, were kept by the li- 
brary, representing very valuable material for 
statistical purposes. At the same time, the 
individual book cards gave supplementary 
information as they showed the numbers of 
all borrowers. These latter ones could be 
easily traced as to their age, profession, and 
general reading level by a check with the 
general readers’ register and the old note- 
books whenever such a study was of special 
interest. : 

Most people wanted to be entertained, 
and read books for the sake of the subject 
and plot, without considerations as to literary 
quality. While the Munich librarians were 
rather modest in their expectations as far as 
older readers of this type were concerned, 
they experimented quite a bit with the 
younger ones, trying to influence them in the 
selection of books and talking to them about 
their impressions and reactions after the book 
had been read. Thus they tried to awaken a 
certain sensitiveness towards good style and 
particularly towards ‘““Lebensnaehe,”’ nearness 
to life, a sincere attitude towards life and its 
problems (not at all a “realistic” attitude) in 
contrast to a certain kind of escapist litera- 
ture with happy endings and wallowing in 
emotionalism, with characters painted either 
all black or all white, as made with a stencil. 

There was, further, a strong tendency in 
most readers to seek a confirmation of their 
own outlook on life which might have been 
a socialistic, catholic, nationalistic one. An 
attempt was made, however, to make people 
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MUNICH’'S TRAVELING LIBRARY: 





A STREETCAR WITH BOOKSHELVES 


The “Stadtische Wander-Bicherei,” which carried books to readers throughout the city 
(This photograph, lent by the New York Public Library, appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune, May 22, 1932) 


broadminded and thorough enough to go 
through critical literature, thus putting their 
convictions on a sound basis. 

The stock of the library was selected true 
to democratic principles and no political 
or religious tendency was excluded. Mein 
Kampf was in the library the same as The 
Communist Manifesto and Ignatius von Loy- 
ola was as well represented as Voltaire. Quite 
a number of people had some specific inter- 
est: animals, travel, radio, football, history, 
or mathematics, though in many cases ele- 
mentary. It was attempted to lead them to a 
planned program within the field of their in- 
terest, to a more complex presentation of a 
subject. On the whole, a rather enjoyable 
relationship between readers and librarians 
was established. 


Children’s Readin g Rooms 


Even though no children’s library was con- 
nected with the circulation library, a limited 
number of juveniles was available, in a 
“family service.” Children accompanied at 
times their parent, or parents took books 
home for their youngsters. Whenever a child 
had developed a reading habit and wanted 
to read more regularly, he was referred to 
his school library and to the children’s read- 
ing room of his neighborhood. 
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These children’s reading rooms, also built 
up by Hans Ludwig Held, were housed in 
some of the public schools and by 1933 
Munich had more than a dozen of them. 
They were open twice a week for about two 
hours in the afternoon and could be used by 
all children between the ages of six and 
fourteen. They were not circulation libraries 
—books could not be taken out at all. The 
children would come and read in the reading 
room, stay as long as they wanted, go when- 
ever they felt like it. Books could be reserved 
from one reading period to the next until 
the child had either finished a particular 
book, or wanted a change. Each reading 
room had a great quantity of picture books 
which were circulated only within the last 
half-hour in order to induce the older chil- 
dren in particular to more serious reading at 
least during a part of the time. Group ac- 
tivities played an important part—storytell- 
ing, reading aloud, and looking at picture 
and art books. For many of the children 
who came to the reading rooms it was im- 
portant that they had a place where it was 
light, quiet, and warm in winter: they would 
not have a place like that in their homes. 
Many others, more fortunate as far as their 
living conditions were concerned, came and 
stayed because the books could not be taken 
out; this mixing of all social classes was 
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important to a truly democratic education. 
Most children’s librarians were trained as 
teachers or in the recreational field. 


Streetcar Library 


In the late 1920's, when Held had to work 
with a rather limited budget, while the need 
for public libraries was a particularly urgent 
one, owing in particular to the great number 
of unemployed, he worked out an idea which 
was unique in the world, and at the time 
studied by a number of librarians from other 
towns and also from abroad. This was the 
Munich Streetcar Library. An empty street- 
car, put at Held’s disposal by the city’s 
traffic department, was transformed into a 
complete library with shelves on both sides, 
covering the full length of the car, with a 
desk at the door of the front platform and 
complete with a heating device for winter- 
time, a small washbasin and wardrobe for 
the use of the librarians. The staff consisted 
of three people: one librarian (a man), and 
two regular streetcar conductors. These latter 
drove the car daily to a dead end of the 
trolley tracks where it was stationed for two 
hours. 

There was a special sign at each ‘Library 
Stop,” indicating on what day and during 
which hours the streetcar library would be 
there. The schedule was carefully worked 
out and then left unchanged so that the 
people of a certain district knew exactly that 
the ‘Wander Library’’ would return in a 
week, at the identical hour. The patrons had 
to enter the platform one by one and were 
served through the desk window, built in at 
the front door. Patiently, the patrons waited 
in line, even in snow, rain, or summer heat. 
It meant for them that they did not have to 
take a trip to the center of the city in order 
to get a book, thus saving their time and 
streetcar fares. The books were brought right 
to their district, and they were exactly the 
books they needed and wanted. 

The sociological structure of the popula- 
tion was not the same all over the city; there 
were districts with a predominance of work- 
men, middle-class people, artists, etc. (as for 
instance, the Italian, Jewish, Negro neigh- 
borhoods in New York), while the unem- 
ployed, the most faithful patrons of the 
streetcar library, were scattered all over the 
city. While a certain stock of books remained 
in the car permanently, there was a supple- 
mentary selection of books which varied from 
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district to district, according to the nature of 
its population. The books were housed in a 
spare room of the trolley depot, transformed 
into a regular library. The supplementary 
part was exchanged daily. Cards were sent 
out for overdue books the same as by the 
regular libraries and the loss of books was 
amazingly negligible. 

While his system had its weaknesses, all of 
Hans Ludwig Held’s institutions had one 
thing in common: never was there any dan- 
ger of an immersion of his fundamental 
ideas in technicalities. He always had in 
mind the influence books can have on the 
development of human beings, not only their 
intellectual development, but also their emo- 
tional experiences. Every librarian who deals 
with the public knows, as every social worker 
does, moments of deep discouragement and 
doubt about his achievements which are so 
extremely difficult to prove and measure. 
Hans Ludwig Held was never surprised to 
find his librarians in that kind of a mood. 
There was the burning belief in him, how- 
ever, that it could be done: that the joy, 
help, and power of books could be brought 
to others; that their outlook upon life, upon 
the world, could be essentially deepened and 
changed in a slow, patient process. 


It seems to me that books have a more impor- 
tant part to play in this war than they ever had in 
any other because of the enormous geographical 
scope of the war, and because of the great ideo- 
logical change that has taken place in the world 
during the last few years. Almost nothing that 
was of use to us in the First World War is of any 
use to us now. We have suddenly to learn about 
countries which were only names to us, we have 
to understand characteristics of people whom we 
have always considered remote until now, when 
they are our friends or our enemies. 

In order to get ready quickiy for this war we 
have to read books that will supply us the knowl- 
edge we lack. I think people are wrong when 
they think this war can be fought merely with ma- 
chines and ammunition. Our enemies have shown 
us what total war is—it is war with the mind as 
well as with machines and we can be beaten if we 
are prepared only with machines. Only a man 
who knows enough will be at the proper place 
with the proper machine at the proper time, and 
knowledge comes primarily from books, especially 
where previous experience has been impossible. 
We are rather fortunate in having a fine collection 
of books written by men and women who know 
the very areas which are now the battlefield. It is 
only hoped that those who plan the battle and 
wage it will make use of the books. 


—PEARL BUCK 
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Thomas Jefferson and the Library 
of Congress 





By Donald H. Mugridge * 


"THOMAS JEFFERSON is held and will 

always be held in a particular venera- 
tion by the Library of Congress. As Vice 
President, Jefferson took a leading part in 
the founding of the Library of Congress on 
April 24, 1800, and in the first purchases of 
books. As President, Jefferson appointed the 
first Librarian of Congress in 1802. When 
the first collection was destroyed by the Brit- 
ish raid on Washington and the burning of 
the capital in 1814, the ex-President lost no 
time in offering his magnificent private li- 
brary to the nation, and it is from the pur- 
chase of this library by Act of Congress in 
1815 that the Library of Congress dates its 
second and final foundation. 


The library and the nation suffered irrepa- 
rable loss by the fire of 1851 in the Capitol, 
when some two thirds of the whole collec- 
tion was destroyed and with it about the 
same proportion of the books which had 
come from Monticello. The surviving portion 
of the Jefferson library has long since been 
reassembled and would now, if the times 
were normal, be shelved as a unit in the fire- 
proof vaults of the Rare Book Room. Thirty- 
three years after his library, the bulk of Jef- 
ferson’s papers passed into national owner- 
ship, having been purchased by Act of Con- 
gress in 1848. Fer fifty-five years they re- 
mained in separate custody, the books in the 
Capitol or the new library building com- 
pleted in 1897, and the manuscripts in the 
Department of 
State. In 1903 
books and manu- 
scripts were again 
brought under the 
same roof when 
the Jefferson Pa- 
pers were trans- 
ferred to the Li- 
brary of Congress 
by executive order. 
The Jefferson 





* Associate Fellow in 
American History, and 
member of Reading 
Rooms Staff, Library of 
Congress, Washington, 
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The Jefferson Collection as it is normally 
housed in the air-conditioned vaults of 
the Rare Book Room, Library of Congress. 


Papers would normally be housed in the 
fireproof stack of the library's Division of 
Manuscripts. 

The Jefferson Room, which is the southern- 
most of the two principal reading rooms in 
the annex, has no functional relation to either 
of these collections. The room contains the 
Thomas Jefferson murals painted by Ezra 
Winter, which are reproduced and described 
in a folder obtainable from the library upon 
request. The Jefferson Room furthermore 
contains a large reference collection in the 
fields of science and technology (Q, R, S, 
and T in the Library of Congress classifi 
cation system, which is derived from that 
worked out by Jefferson for his private li- 
brary), and the library's reference work in 
the fields is centered there. Jefferson's mind 
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THE JEFFERSON ROoM, 


was notoriously many-sided, but as a lifelong 
student and observer of scientific phenomena, 
he found these subjects particularly near to 
his heart, and it is entirely appropriate that 
they should be sheltered in a room which 
honors his name. 

The Catalogue of the Library of Thomas 
Jefferson, 1815, which is being prepared 
under the supervision of E. Millicent Sowerby 
and was described in the Prospectus pub- 
lished last year by the Library of Congress 
in connection with the Jefferson Bicenten- 
nial, is progressing steadily and the first vol- 
ume probably will be ready for the printer 
this spring. Its size and scope have been 
extended considerably beyond the original 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


plans, and present estimates are that the 
completed Catalogue will require four vol- 
umes. 


The first volume is concerned with those 
books listed in Part I of the 1815 Catalogue 
of the Library of the United States. The de- 
scription of each book will include the fol- 
lowing information: the entry made by Jef- 
ferson in his manuscript catalog of 1783, a 
reference to the entry in the 1815 catalog 
(which usually differs very little, if at all, 
from the manuscript entry), the exact title 
of the work, imprint, and other bibliographi- 
cal information as it appears on the title page, 
the Library of Congress call number (or, if 
the original Jefferson copy is no longer 
extant and the 
library has bor- 
rowed another 
copy to consult 
in preparing its 
entry, the name 
of the library 
from which the 
copy has been 
obtained), a full 
bibliographical 
description of the 
book, a set of 
references to the 
work in standard 
bibliographies, a 
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detailed and carefully documented statement 
of the relation of Jefferson to the book as 
described in his letters and other Jefferson 
manuscripts, and a brief biographical sketch 
of the author. 

The section of each description which 
deals with Jefferson's relation to the book is, 
of course, the one which requires the most 
extensive research and which possesses the 
most interest and value for students of Jeffer- 
son as a bookman. To obtain this informa- 
tion, the library is making a careful survey 
of the Jefferson manuscripts in the collections 
of the Library of Congress, the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, the American Philo- 
sophical Society, the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, and others with the aim of including 
in the catalog all of the information these 
manuscripts contain concerning where and 
how Jefferson obtained his books, the prices 
he paid for them, where he had them bound 
and at what cost, and any comments he may 
have made about them. 

Several other new Jefferson projects are 
under way at the library. Alice H. Lerch, a 
member of the staff of the Rare Book Room, 
is completing an extensive study of the his- 
tory of Jefferson’s Notes on the State of Vir- 
ginia, printed by Jefferson without indication 
of place, correct date of publication, or name 
of printer. This work has always been some- 
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In the center of the circular chamber 
stands a heroic figure of “Long Tom” by 
Rudolph Evans. Extending around the 
circle of the frieze beneath the dome are 
Jefferson's words: "I have sworn on the 
altar of God eternal hostility to every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 
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what of a puzzle to both bibliographers and 
students of Jefferson's life and writings, and 
Miss Lerch has undertaken a detailed study 
of its history as it is revealed in the Jefferson 
manuscripts. She has, she reports, been able 
to determine how Jefferson came to write it 
and has found much new information bear- 
ing on its printer and the place and time of 
its publication. She also has learned much 
about the various later editions of the work. 
Her study will also include a census of the 
surviving copies of the first edition with all 
available information about these copies and 
facts concerning their presentation. 

Another extensive current activity of the 
Library of Congress in connection with Jef- 
ferson is the photocopying of the important 
collections of Jefferson manuscripts. The li- 
brary has acquired photostatic copies of the 
catalog cards for all Jefferson items in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and also has 
microfilmed the Jefferson Collection there. It 
also has obtained either photostats or micro- 
films of the Jefferson manuscripts of the 
American Philosophical Society, the Boston 
Public Library, and the Library Company of 
Philadelphia. At present it is negotiating for 
the acquisition of photocopies of Jefferson 
items in the Henry E. Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California, the Historical Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania, and the College of Wil 
liam and Mary Library. 

Moreover, the library has begun to copy 
on microfilm all of the Jefferson papers in 
the Library of Congress. It is estimated that 
the Library of Congress collection, in 236 
volumes, alone totals about 65,000 pages 
When completed, the microfilm copy will 
comprise approximately 80 reels, and posi- 
tive prints on microfilm from the library's 
negative may be obtained from the Photo- 
duplication Service at about $425 a set. The 
library also hopes to be able to supply micro 
film copies of some of the Jefferson manu- 
script collections in the libraries mentioned 
above. To date, 45 volumes of the Library 
of Congress manuscripts have been micro- 
filmed. The preparation of descriptive cards 
to accompany the microfilm reproductions is 
being done by Helen Bullock, who has been 
detailed from the staff of the Union Catalog 
in the Library of Congress for this purpose. 
Mrs. Bullock is utilizing in this work the 
results of the survey and union catalog of 
Jefferson correspondence made by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Library. This has resulted 
in the dating or complete identification for 
the first time of dozens of manuscript items 
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THE THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL 
On the banks of the Tidal Basin in Washington, D.C., this memorial was dedicated on April 
13, 1943, the 200th anniversary of Jefferson's birth. The architects, the late John Russell 
Pope and Associates, Otto R. Eggers and Daniel Paul Higgins, adapted the Pantheon form 
of architecture, which Jefferson himself had called the “perfect model” for a circular build- 
ing. Products and materials from seventeen states and the District of Columbia were used 
in the memorial’s construction, which cost slightly less than the $3,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress for it. It is administered by the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 


hitherto imperfectly understood. Mrs. Bul- 
lock’s task, when finished, will amount to a 
complete recataloging of the Jefferson Papers 
in the Library of Congress according to the 
best modern practice and in the light of the 
fullest recent scholarship. 

In collaboration with Dr. Julian P. Boyd, 
editor of the forthcoming edition of ‘The 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson,”” the Library 
of Congress also at present is engaged in 
making enlarged paper prints from the mi- 
crofilm copies of the Jefferson Manuscripts 
in the Library of Congress and other libra- 
ries. These photographic copies will be used 
in preparing the printed volumes of Jeffer- 
son’s works, after which it is hoped that the 
photographs will be deposited in the Library 
of Congress. Each photograph will be placed 
in an envelope with all bibliographical refer- 
ences and memoranda which are accumulated 
in the editorial process. Since most of the 
letters to Jefferson will be summarized in the 
printed edition, the file of photocopies will 
constitute a very useful research file. 
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As part of the library’s general precau- 
tionary measures to insure the wartime safety 
of its rarest and irreplaceable materials, the 
Jefferson manuscripts and the Jefferson Col- 
lection in their entirety were transferred from 
the Library of Congress to a location of 
greater security shortly after the outbreak of 
the war. This situation has necessarily de-. 
layed the work of the various Jefferson proj- 
ects to some degree, but the library has 
brought back from their temporary locations 
such materials as are needed. The photo- 
copying of the Jefferson manuscript collec- 
tions now in process will soon remove all 
obstacles to research which involves the use 
of manuscript materials. Research involving 
the use of books from the Jefferson Col- 
lection, however, will remain somewhat re- 
stricted due to the library’s desire to limit 
the total of these books in the library to the 
smallest number possible. These books are 
brought back in small lots and are returned to 
storage as soon as they are no longer needed 
in connection with the various projects. 
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Film Programs: An Encouraging 


Experiment 
By William Chait * 


CE day you have an inspiration. You 

decide to have film forums in your 
branch library—so you can meet your public 
in a personal way, emphasize the adult edu- 
cation role of the public library, and stimu- 
late discussion of current issues. It won't 
cost you anything but a little effort, nor the 
public anything but a mild show of interest 
and some painless cerebral exercise. Won- 
derful idea! 

You consult your staff. They're all for it. 
You canvass your readers. They're positively 
enthusiastic. But then enters harsh reality. 
You look about for a place to hold the pro- 
grams. There isn’t any. You go shopping 
for a free machine. No such thing exists. 
And a screen—you can’t get one nowadays. 
You look for an operator who'll give his 
services gratis. He’s in the armed forces. 
You inquire after free speakers. They're 
unheard of. 

So what? You go ahead and have your 
programs—and by the shades of Horace 
Mann, they're a success! 


“Escape” Education 


The sage of Antioch would have heartily 
approved of education through films as an 
escape from stodgy pedagogy. And we can 
imagine that John Cotton Dana and other 
library pioneers would have seized upon 
this ready-made instrument to popularize 
-and publicize the library's work. It seems 
a little strange, then, that the use of edu- 
cational films by the public libraries is still 
in the experimental stage. Although several 
libraries have tried film forums under the 
auspices of the Film Forum Committee there 
are still thousands which have made no use 
of them. But if the experience of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library is any criterion, the film 
program is here to stay. 

This library started its film work two years 
ago when the chief librarian obtained a grant 
from the Film Forum Committee for a series 
of forums to be held in the Young People’s 
Division at its new central building. Soon 


~ © Librarian, Eastern Parkway Branch, Brooklyn, New 
York, Public Library. 
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after that, the Friends of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, a large and active organization, 
started a series of film forums at the central 
building, primarily for its membership of 
350 but also open to the general public. 
This program, complete with rented films, 
paid speakers of prominence, and member- 
moderator, was financed by the Friends. At 
present, with the use of a library-owned-and- 
operated sound projector, programs are being 
conducted successfully in four branches of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, and a fifth is 
planned for this spring. 

The library situation in the Eastern Park- 
way district of Brooklyn did not exactly 
invite a film project. Our branch has 40,000 
registered borrowers, a collection of 30,000 
volumes. The annual circulation, even in 
these war days of low circulation, is about 
300,000. Obviously, it would not seem 
reasonable to carry on a campaign to 
draw new borrowers into the library with 
no books to offer them. Nevertheless, 
there were sound reasons for undertaking a 
film program. They may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. In a large city (Brooklyn's population is 
2,700,000) people are prone to look upon the 
library as an impersonal organization which has 
little interest in them as individuals. Perhaps 
film programs would make more people speak of 
“our library” rather than “the library.” 

2. In handling such large numbers of people 
it is almost impossible to have much personal con- 
tact between the borrower and the librarian. 
Film showings would give the librarian an oppor- 
tunity to meet his public after hours and talk 
with them in a leisurely manner. 

3. Many parents consider the library a place 
for their children to get material for school assign- 
ments. Educational films for adults might influ- 
ence parents to think of the library as an adult- 
educational organization. Of course, this might 
cause increased use of the library, embarrassing 
to us, but we realized that many people whom we 
might reach in this manner would have little time 
for*reading at present. 

4. Some members of the staff had been think- 
ing about what the library could do to fill the 
gap in the educational life of the community when 
the WPA Adult Education Program was discon- 
tinued. This seemed like an excellent opportunity 
to try something at no expense to the library. 

5. Finally, in our work with community 
groups, we were made aware of the need for more 
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discussion of the issues involved in the war and 
the postwar world. The library had an oppor- 
tunity through film programs to help consumer 
groups, child care committees, and other civilian 
defense agencies. 


Our first problem was to get free films 
that would appeal to our public. A visit with 
the executive assistant of the Film Forum 
Committee, sent us away full of enthusiasm 
and with a promise of money for the rental 
of films for four programs. 

Next we had to find a projector, with 
sound equipment, which we could borrow 
free at intervals. After much shopping 
around we obtained the loan of a machine 
from a public school near by. Then we had 
to have an operator. The writer took one 
lesson and was flatteringly graduated as an 
amateur. 

The third problem was to find a place for 
the programs. Our branch has no auditorium 
or large study room, therefore we had to 
consider using some public room. The chil- 
dren’s room, which closes at 6 P.M., was 
the obvious answer. However, we could not 
start until 9 P.M., the regular closing hour, 
without interfering with the library’s routine. 
When we discussed the problem with people 
in the community we received offers of a 
school auditorium, a hospital auditorium, 
and a synagogue meeting room. However, 
we felt that the full value of our programs 
to the library could only be realized if they 
were held in the library. We decided, there- 
fore, to arrange seating space for eighty 
persons in the children’s room. 


Meanwhile, we had set the publicity 
wheels grinding. A poster was put on the 
front door visible from the street, and an- 
other was hung under the clock. Five hun- 
dred mimeographed announcements were 
distributed in the library or sent to organi- 
zations in the community. The librarian 
attended several meetings in the neighbor- 
hood and made an announcement at each. 
The library Bulletin, which is distributed 
to the public throughout the system, also 
carried an announcement. 


First Night 


We approached the night of the first 
meeting with some nervousness. So many 
things might go wrong. One of them did 
—it snowed all day and the streets turned 
to ice. Could we expect an audience under 
such conditions? At 8:45, the advertised 
starting time, there were three persons 
present. But by 9 o'clock our fears were 
relieved on that score—we had an audience 
of 55, all looking as eager as children wait- 
ing for Superman to start a Saturday mat- 
inee. And we didn’t disappoint them. The 
projection was flawless, the discussion (on 
the subject ‘Russia at War’) was carried 
on interestingly in spite of greatly varying 
viewpoints, and the meeting was adjourned 
after an hour and a half with the impres- 
sion general that it was a job well done. 

For the second meeting, despite an all- 
day rain, 77 persons turned out. The ini- 
tial series of four programs proved so suc- 
cessful, that we requested and received an 
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This particular audience had almost to be thrown out bodily at 11P.M., one hour after 
regular closing time, loth to stop discussing postwar employment problems. 
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additional grant from the Film Forum Com- 
mittee and arranged three more meetings. 
Our fame had spread and a neighborhood 
consumer committee adopted the idea and 
held a film forum on consumer problems 
for its membership. This drew a new 
group into the library, whose only obliga- 
tion was to furnish the room. 

The seven programs described above 
were completed in June of last year. Later 
that summer the library administration ac- 
quired a projector for use throughout the 
system and made available an appropriation 
for film rental. Our branch then arranged 
for five more programs in the fall of 1943 
and four for the early part of this year, one 
each month. Our lowest attendance so far 
has been 32, our highest 86. The total at- 
tendance for twelve meetings has been 650. 


We have had three types of film pro- 
grams, as follows: 


1. A film showing of thirty or forty minutes 
followed by a discussion led by the librarian. 
This requires the most preparation on the part of 
the librarian since he must acquaint himself with 
the subject thoroughly. However, he need not set 
himself up as an authority. His job is to direct 
and guide the discussion and sometimes settle 
questions of fact by referring to books at hand. 
The great value of this type of program is that 
it permits a maximum of audience participation. 

2. A film showing of thirty or forty minutes, 
a prepared talk on the subject by some outside 
speaker for fifteen or twenty minutes, and a period 
of questions and discussion conducted by either 
the speaker or the librarian. The librarian does 
not have to prepare any material for the meeting 
and the only time required is that of choosing 
and booking the film and securing a speaker. This 
is an excellent program for the busy librarian who 
has a source of free speakers available. Recently, 
we asked our audience to vote for the type of 
program they preferred and a large majority voted 
for this. 

3. A film showing of one hour or longer, not 
followed by a talk or discussion. This is suitable 
for a subject that is not controversial, or one on 
which only a long film is available. This requires 
the least preparation by the librarian, but it does 
not permit audience participation. Nevertheless, 
a well chosen film may give the audience an edu- 
cational experience as valuable as reading a book, 
even though there is no discussion. 


A fourth type of program has been used success- 
fully at our Walt Whitman Branch. It is like 
the first one just described, except that an outside 
expert on the subject is present to help settle 
controversies. Of course, this method also requires 
a good deal of time for preparation, since the li- 
brarian leads the discussion. The presence of the 
expert, if it does not stifle discussion, should make 
this a valuable method of adult education. 
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We agree with all the recommendations 
made by L. D. Reddick in his article ‘Free 
Movies in Harlem.’’* However, we wish 
to add that we think libraries should try 
film programs even if they have to do it ‘‘on 
a shoestring.” Beg or borrow a projector, 
find $1 to $5 for films, and arrange a 
couple of test programs. Like all new 
techniques, they will take a lot of time at 
first. If your first few are successful, per- 
haps someone will come through with 
money for more, or your trustees will find 
a small fund you can use. An interested 
staff member may find time to do the neces- 
sary work and after a while you will learn 
to do it with a smaller expenditure of time 
and effort. 


Results 


The librarian who goes into film pro 
grams expecting to have them create a 
heavy demand for books is almost certain 
to be disappointed. A few books may go 
out from those displayed at the time of the 
forum, and some may be asked for after- 
wards, especially if they are mentioned in 
the discussion, but direct results remain un- 
measured. Forums should help win good 
will, however, and assist in that intangible 
called “public relations’; and if the sub- 
jects are well chosen, they should help peo- 
ple realize that the library is a live and 
active institution. 

Those of us who have worked with film 
programs in Brooklyn believe that the ex- 
periment has been as successful as any adult 
education program can be in these times 
when such a large part of the adult public 
is away in the armed forces or working long 
hours in industry. We feel they are worth 
keeping through the war period, and we 
expect greater success with them when our 
war-working public returns. 

The men and women serving in the 
Army and Navy are receiving a large part 
of their military education from films. Many 
of them who cannot return to school may 
want to continue their education with the 
aid of the public library. Perhaps we can 
help larger numbers if we introduce films 
as an additional medium of education. War 
industries are using films to train inexperi- 
enced workers; perhaps libraries can make 
use of them in their postwar programs of 
vocational training and rehabilitation. 


“3 Library Journal, December 1, 1943. 
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Library Eyes for the Blind 


By Annie L. Watters McPheeters * 


GOAT TERED throughout the large Negro 

population in Atlanta, Georgia, live a 
goodly number of blind citizens whose afflic- 
tions range from “being born blind” to “‘hav- 
ing been blind only a short while.” 

The majority of this group are adults, 
many of whom in spite of their loss of sight 
dislike idleness and inactivity, or standing 
on street corners with chewing gum and pen- 
cils for sale. One of the youngest in the 
group, when asked what she did to keep her- 
self busy, said that her day was so full she 
could hardly get around to all her duties. She 
taught music and Braille, was taking a cor- 
respondence secretarial course, and was sec- 
retary of the Atlanta Association for Adult 
Blind. But only a few are so accomplished. 

Educationally, many of these blind have 
had the opportunity of attending seeing 
schools, because the occurrence of blindness 
came after maturity. A few of this number 
report having attended, or having graduated 
from, the State Academy of the Blind at 
Macon, Georgia, and other blind schools. 

Their occupational accomplishments are 
few and fall within the confines of handi- 
craft, masonry, mechanics, and teachers of 
Braille and music. 


Like other able-bodied and normal indi- 
viduals these blind want to make friends 
and wherever possible secure work to sustain 
themselves in spite of their handicap. Even 
in times like these they want to feel that the 
wheels of industry have turned faster, that 
the production line has not slackened, be- 
cause they too have contributed something to 
the cause for which we fight. (Lest anyone 
doubt what the blind can do and are doing 
in our war effort, attention is called to “The 
Blind Can Do It Better’’ by Enid Griffis in 
the April 1943 issue of Harper's Magazine. ) 


They need, like other able-bodied and nor- 
mal individuals, friendly understanding and 
contacts with the sighted world, varied train- 
ing programs which will enable them to be- 
come self-supporting, encouragement, and 
continued enlightment. And they need and 
desire guidance so that they too may face a 
postwar world understandingly, confidently, 
and securely. 


* Librarian, Auburn Branch, Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta, Georgia. 
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The Blind Association 


True understanding can come only as a 
result of direct experiences. Between ‘‘being 
handicapped” and “imagining being handi- 
capped” lies a wide chasm. Therefore it is 
only natural that P. J. Woods, organizer of 
the Atlanta Association for Adult Blind, 
would have a sympathetic feeling for the 
blind, since he himself suffers from the same 
affliction. His training, which has been re- 
ceived in various blind schools, and his ex- 
perience as a lecturer and organizer of blind 
groups fit him adequately for his chosen 
work. 

Simply stated, the aim of the organizer is 
to help this group overcome the feeling that 
physical blindness need be such a burden- 
some handicap, and to make the sighted 
more conscious of their sightless brothers. 
The aim of the organization is to establish a 
workshop and training school for themselves. 

There are enough blind in the county to 
support a workshop, for according to the 
“Georgia Survey of the Blind,”” Georgia State 
Department of Public Welfare for 1938, 
there were 360 Negro blind in Fulton county, 
of whom 187 were male and 173 female. 
Already thirty-one adults are members of 
the Association, and constant effort is being 
made to gather all the sheep into the fold. 
Many are not members due in part to in- 
difference, or to no knowledge yet of the 
existence of the organization. 


Library Opportunity 


With the obvious needs of this group, and 
the aims of the organization so clearly por- 
trayed before us, here was a challenging 
opportunity to the Auburn Branch Library 
staff for action and service, at least to the 
extent of providing meeting quarters and 
cultural attainment. For it has long since 
been agreed that the supplying of books to 
any group by a library does not make the 
library's educational service complete. 

Auburn Branch has an auditorium on its 
ground floor with a seating capacity of two 
hundred and fifty persons. The location of 
this room is far enough removed from the 
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LISTENING-IN TIME 
The blind listening to the talking book machine 


main reading rooms so that group meetings 
in the auditorium do not disturb library 
patrons upstairs. There is a side entrance 
with few steps leading from the street by 
which our blind patrons may enter the audi- 
torium without having to climb the numer- 
ous front steps. It is here that they hold 
their regular monthly meeting, and that the 
library program for the blind is conducted. 

First of all we had the task of knowing 
and finding this group. Our survey method 
proved rather fruitless, and only a few names 
and addresses were secured. When appeals 
were made to welfare agencies, the supervi- 
sors endorsed our program and thought it 
worth while, but due to regulations the names 
and addresses of their clients could not be 
divulged. One agency did offer to mail from 
their office our notices to the blind of the in- 
tended program. It was during this interim 
that a short notice appeared in one of the 
daily papers, stating that all Negro blind 
were asked to meet at 3:00 P.M. Tuesday of 
that week to form an organization. The li- 
brarian lost no time in being present at this 
meeting. Upon arrival she found that she 
was one of the few sighted persons in the 
audience, and was therefore asked to serve 
as secretary for that meeting. This provided 
not only the opportunity of securing names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers, but the 
chance of talking to the group, and outlining 
the intended program. The program was 
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at Auburn Branch Library, Atlanta, Georgia 


heartily accepted by the group, and they de 
cided to meet twice a month, in order that 
one meeting could be given over strictly to 
the library program. Hence, incorporated in 
the Association from its beginning is the 
staff's program for adult blind. 


The Program 


The main objectives of the program for 
the blind, simply stated, are: to enlighten as 
well as to arouse new hope and courage, to 
create new trends of thought through famili- 
arity with books and their authors, to assist 
in making social and personal contacts, and 
to listen to public opinions and views. 

Further analysis of these objectives is to 
provide cultural growth by hearing book re- 
views and current topics discussed by repre- 
sentatives from various institutions and walks 
of life; to create greater interest in and 
knowledge of books and authors, especially 
those books and materials designed for the 
blind, (Braille books and talking books may 
be borrowed directly from the Kriegshaber 
Branch Library for the Blind, a branch of 
the Carnegie Library of Atlanta); to help 
develop a well informed group along public 
opinion and affairs, and provide counseling 
which will also be concerned with plans for 
postwar needs; to contribute to recreational 
enjoyment by personal contacts, and “‘give 
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them renewed strength in their struggle 
against the dark backwash of tyranny.” 

Towards the accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives there are in the city many institutions 
and organizations from which aid can be 
secured, since each is staffed by individuals 
whose purposes, interests, and educational 
abilities represent various powerhouses of in- 
formation. 

Book reviewing naturally has a very defi- 
nite place on this program. The average at- 
tendance at these meetings was twenty-five, 
with more male members being present. 


Listening-In Time 


Another feature of the program has been 
arranged, called ‘‘Listening-In-Time,” which 
may extend from fifteen minutes to an hour. 
The aim of this program is to have the blind 
make use of the library at their convenience 
and whenever there is a felt need for cul- 
tural improvement or recreational enjoyment. 
It is designed as a time when blind patrons 
may come to the library auditorium either 
individually or in groups and listen to those 
talking books which they have requested or 
which have been selected by the staff for 
them. Most often the staff makes the selec- 
tion of books to be used, due to the blinds’ 
limited knowledge of books and authors, for 
their requests are few, and the records show 
that they ask primarily for religious books. 

Some of the talking books which have 
been selected by the staff and liked by the 
blind are Porgy by Du Bose Heyward, Se- 
lected American Verse, Monsieur Beaucaire 
by Booth Tarkington, and others. A staff 
member usually gives some assistance at this 
time by changing the records, inserting new 
machine needles, etc. However, many are 
adept at performing these small duties for 
themselves. 

This service is felt imperative because 
some blind still live in homes without elec- 
tricity, others have been indifferent to secur- 
ing a machine for home use, while still 
others would prefer listening together. 


As the program continues to progress, it 
is hoped that Listening-In Time will create 
greater familiarity with books by virtue of 
the fact that a book may be listened to as 
many times as desired. It is hoped also that 
such a time will in itself create greater inter- 
est and enjoyment and combat idleness and 
disparagement. For those who read slowly, 
poorly, or not at all, it is hoped that they too 
will be benefitted by this service. 
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Reactions 


The courage to “speak for yourself, John” 
has not been given unto everyone, but a nod 
of the head or a shake of the hand speaks 
just as loudly sometimes. Enough response 
from this group has been evidenced either 
by a shake of the hand or a nod of the head 
to warrant the continuance of the program. 
It has been gratifying to see these blind in- 
dividuals make their way to the speakers’ 
table, expend every effort to be on time at 
the library program, and to hear their voices 
asking for information over the telephone. 


It has been observed that since this pro- 
gram for the blind has been initiated, an- 
other group of citizens, whose acquaintance 
the library staff had never made, is gradually 
being taken into the circle. To this group 
belong the sighted relatives and friends of 
the blind who must come and wait until the 
program is over. Some sit and listen to what 
is being said at the program and from all 
outward appearances enjoy the time spent 
while waiting. A few, not caring to hear the 
program, make their way to the reading 
rooms upstairs and browse among the books 
and magazines, while others deposit their 
blind charges in the auditorium and come 
back for them later. The staff feels the re- 
sponsibility of serving this group as well as 
any other group in the city, and uses various 
methods of salesmanship in an effort to sell 
them the many services which the library has 
to offer. 

The program is in its initial stage, and the 
staff does not hesitate to admit that it takes 
constant effort and taxes their ingenuity and 
resourcefulness to the limit at times, that 
constant contacts must be made, that patience 
must be exercised, that some of the greatest 
handicaps in working with the group are 
their indifference, their inability to travel 
distances from home alone, and the limited 
ability of many to read well. Although this 
service is a pioneer one for Auburn Branch 
its value has been recognized by the staff as 
well as by its blind patrons. 


Books . . . are essential if Britain is to be pre- 
pared to meet all the multitudinous problems of 
after the war. Books are essential for maintaining 
morale here and now while the war still goes on: 
they provide unique recreation for the mind. And 
without books it is empty rhetoric to talk of the 
democratic exchange of ideas and information be- 
tween free citizens. 


—JOHN BROPHY 
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What Hoe, Library Gardeners! 


6 Reine experience of the Brooklyn Public 

Library staff in growing Victory Gar- 
dens last year was so phenomenal that it 
should be shared with other library staffs 
who at this moment may be contemplating 
similar ventures. 

First, you get your land. Most libraries have 
little odds and ends of land lying around. 
You dig deep in these, below the layers of 
old shingles, ashes, tin cans, and L.C. cards, 
and you find soil. If you don’t, buy some 
(any trustee will oblige) and spread around, 
first removing the worms, which can be sold 
to buy more soil. If you have manure on 
hand, fold it in, as in an omelette. If you 
don’t, never mind. Remove the smaller 
stones, so you won't have grits in your hom- 
iny and vice’versa. The larger rocks make 
wonderful rock gardens. What's left should 
be stirred thoroughly and moistened. You 
can spit if you want to. 

Well, you've got your land all prepared. 
Now for your gardeners. Most librarians 
have had to write so many overdue postals 
for books on gardening that they loathe gar- 
dening. This is too bad, but what isn’t these 
days? You might appeal to them on the 
ground of loyalty to the library, but if they 
have no loyalty that leaves you with no 
ground, which is a bad start for gardening. 
The best solution is a purely material one. 
You offer prizes for the best tomato, cab- 
bage, string bean, et al. The prizes should 
be attractive: $100 bonds, or jade earrings 
for the ladies and golf sticks for the men. 
Last year we gave out golf sticks to a man 
who had produced a magnificent turnip in 
two weeks and he and all the other men 
went off and played golf instead of garden- 
ing. Their gardens, as a result, came out 
much better than the gardens of the girls 
who stuck with them tooth and nail. The 
girls weren't sore at that; what riled them 
was learning that the prize winner had 
bought the turnip at the corner grocery store 
and stuck it in the ground. He's now in the 
Solomons, and serves him right. 

Any trustee will lend the necessary tools. 
If not, it is a simple thing to have a bridge 
party in the hotel ballroom and by charg- 
ing $1.65 a ticket and selling 1,700 ten- 
cent chances on a $2 bottle of domestic gin 
dressed up in pink pajamas you can raise just 
enough to buy three sets of tools. These may 
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be passed from hand to hand until lost. You 
will find them when you plow next year. 

For your seeds, you write to your Con- 
gressman. This gives you a good chance to 
kill two birds with one stone and ask him 
what he’s doing down there anyway, a dis- 
grace to his constituency and please send the 
pumpkin seeds ahead of the rest because you 
like your pumpkin pie in August. 

To keep up the morale of the gardeners 
and save wear and tear on good clothes, de 
vise some appropriate costumes. Chintz dra 
peries and kitchen tablecloths make cute gar 
den gowns. The girls will probably insist on 
bloomers or knickers. They're all right if 
you haven’t any men left on the staff. Men, 
of course, like to see women all dressed up 
for afternoon tea when they kneel down in 
the garden to dig. In fact, men like to see 
women dig. The photograph proves it. Ob 
serve the Brooklyn Public Library men just 
standing there watching the women work. 

Well, that’s about all there is to it. The 
first week you get the staff gardeners out 
twice a day, bubbling with enthusiasm. The 
second week they quit bubbling. The third 
week they start frothing. After four weeks 
there are only two gardeners left. One of 
these sticks it out until harvest time and 
along toward the end of the summer she is 
seen furtively munching on a shriveled scal 
lion at lunch hour. Not even she would have 

the nerve to 
£6 7 ask for one of 
the prizes. So 
your prizes 
don't cost you 
anything. In 
fact, nothing 
costs you much 
of anything. 
It's by and 
large one of 
the simplest 
and cheapest 
ways of help- 
ing the war 
effort we have 
avert Come 
across. T.G.B. 
P.S. Actually, the Brooklyn Public Library 
gardeners produced so many vegetables last 
year that radishes were used as decorations 
and carrots were fed to the pigeons. 
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The Detective Story and Academe 
By James Sandoe * 


For twenty-five years now critics have 

been defending the detective story as a 
form against an opposition which, twenty- 
five years ago, was not very determined and 
which is now little more than a voiceless 
superstition. “All professors read detective 
stories” is a new truism which observation 
bears out astonishingly. But however many 
professors read detective stories, few if any 
university libraries possess any systematic col- 
lection of detective fiction. 

Public libraries, gauged to meet popular 
taste, usually have large collections ; but even 
these are not commonly designed to stand 
except accidentally and temporarily as an 
historical view of the form. Too, detective 
stories in public libraries, worn and rebound 
and cracked and patched, eventually wear out 
and few libraries have budgets large enough 
to replace older detective stories (even the 
best of them) and keep up with the spate of 
new ones, good and bad, which must be 
bought to placate readers. Rental library 
collections change with each season’s new 
books. Only in a few private collections, not 
accessible to the general public and not gen- 
erally accessible to the student, can any sys- 
tematic survey of the history of the detective 
story at its best be found. 

Now the astonishing bulk of the form 
(recently one of every four new works of 
fiction) alone will ultimately necessitate at- 
tention, even from that anomaly, the inimical 
professor, if he is to be a complete scholar. 
And it is not the bulk of the form nor its 
wide popularity, but its vigor, its ingenuity 
and — latterly — its literacy, its curiosity, its 
deeper interest in character which have won 
it serious attention and respect as a portion 
of literature. 

With some notion in mind of pointing 
out a responsibility of university libraries to 
collect detective stories, I drew up a pre- 
liminary list of ‘‘tecs” from two earlier and 
designedly limited bibliographies by Howard 
Haycraft.1 This new list, observing sundry 





* Assistant Professor of Bibliography and English Lit- 
erature, in charge of order division, University of Colo- 
rado Libraries, Boulder, Colorado. 

1 ‘From Poe to Hammett; a Foundation List of Detec- 
tive Fiction,’’ in Wilson Library Bulletin, February 1938, 
p. 371-77, and ‘‘A Detective Story Bookshelf,” chapter 
XIV in his Murder for Pleasure; the Life and Times of 
the Detective Story, 1941. 
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omissions and many additions, was designed 
to sketch the form’s history, but even more 
to gather its excellencies and its varieties in 
puzzling, literacy, and vigor. This revised 
list, submitted to a number of critics, writers, 
editors, and readers, was subjected to their 
scrutiny and their often vigorous exclama- 
tion, demanding omission or addition. The 
result is the list which follows, presented in 
the hope that it will be useful to librarians 
in general, and that it may catch the atten- 
tion of the special audience for which it was 
devised. Bibliographic details have been held 
to a minimum in the interest of space. Many 
of the titles are out of print, but nearly all 
are pretty easily obtainable at second hand. 


Anthologies 


HAWORTH, PETER, ed. Before Scotland Yard; 
Classic Tales of Roguery and Detection, Rang- 
ing from the Apochrypha to Charles Dickens, 
1927. Vincent Starrett points this out as “an 
excellent anthology of incunabula.” 


QUEEN, ELLERY, pseud. (Dannay, Frederic and 
Lee, Manfred), ed. 101 Years’ Entertainment: 
the Great Detective Stories, 1841-1941. The 
best, most comprehensive collection. Starrett 
would add “all the Queen anthologies as they 
appear.” These include Challenge to the Reader 
(1938) in which the famous detectives appear 
with their names altered, the challenge being to 
identify the detective from his manner and the 
story's; Sporting Blood: the Great Sports De- 
tective Stories (1942), The Female of the Spe- 
cies; the Great Women Detectives and Crimi- 
nals (1943) and The Misadventures of Sherlock 
Holmes (1944). With these should certainly be 
noted Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine, a bi- 
monthly which, since its first issue in 1941, has 
distinguished itself for the unusual quality and 
interest of its short stories, old and new. 


RHODE, JOHN, pseud. (Street, Cecil John Charles), 
ed. Line-Up (1940), stories and articles by 
members of the Detection Club, London. 


SAYERS, Dorotuy L., ed. The Omnibus of Crime 
(1929), The Second Omnibus of Crime (1932), 
The Third Omnibus of Crime (1935). A mix- 
ture of tales of detection and tales of mystery 
and horror. The introduction to the fitst omni- 
bus is a brilliant and concise introduction to the 
form, equaled only by Miss Sayers’ introduction 
to still another anthology, Tales of Detection 
(London, 1936). 


STARRETT, VINCENT, ed. Fourteen Great Detec- 
tive Stories (1928). Older but with a definite 
interest still. 


Four other anthologies may be noted briefly: 
Sleuths, ed. by Kenneth MacGowan (1931); 
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W orld’s Best 100 Detective Stories (1929), ed. 
by Eugene Thwing, a very uneven collection in 
ten small volumes but containing much not 
easily accessible elsewhere; Great Detective Sto- 
ries (1927), ed. by Willard Huntington Wright 
(S.S. Van Dine), with a sound introduction; 
and Crime and Detection, with an introduction 
by E. M. Wrong (1926). 


Novels and Tales 


ALLINGHAM, MARGERY. Death of a Ghost (1934) 
and Flowers for the Judge (1936). Miss Al- 
lingham’s stories are of such quality that nearly 
all of her later novels receive mention. Her 
earlier tales (before Police at the Funeral, 
1931), although they present the same detec- 
tive, Albert Campion, are farcical thrillers rather 
than tales of detection. 


AMBLER, Eric. A Coffin for Dimitrios (1939), 
although Anthony Boucher’ and Helen Haines * 
would have four of Ambler’s novels in the 
omnibus volume Intrigue (1943). 


ASHBY, R. C. He Arrived at Dusk (1933) an 
extraordinary tale of terror. 


BAILEY, H. C. Meet Mr. Fortune: a Reggie For- 
tune Omnibus (1942) contains a biographical 
note about Mr. Fortune, a novel (The Bishop's 
Crime, 1941) and twelve short stories from 
earlier collections. In Orfihan Ann (1941) ap- 
pears Bailey's other detective, that pious fraud, 
Joshua Clunk. 


BALMER, EDWIN (and MacHarg, William). The 
Achievements of Luther Trant (1910) was sub- 
mitted with warm insistence Lillian de la 
Torre* and Vincent Starrett. eir historical 
interest is unquestionable but, unquestionably, 
the stories have faded with their years. 


BEEDING, FRANCIS, pseud. (Palmer, John Leslie 
and Saunders, Hilary St. George) is best known 
for a series of pretty footling tales of interna- 
tional intrigue; but he is the author as well of 
a few detective stories, one of which, Death 
Walks in Eastrepps (1931) is in the considered 
opinion of Vincent Starrett, “one of the ten 
greatest detective novels.” 


BELL, JOSEPHINE. Marder in Hospital (1937), 
one of several fine novels by a writer too little 
known in this country. 


BELLAIRS, GEORGE. Death of a Busybody (1943), 
by a humorously observant new English writer. 


BENNETT, ARNOLD. The Grand Babylon Hotel 
(1904; first published in this country jin 1902 
as T. Racksole and Daughter). An extrava- 
ganza, “borderline detection, but an interesting 
specimen”’ notes Starrett. 


BENTLEY, E. C. Trent’s Last Case (1913) to 
which Boucher and Starrett would add Bentley's 
short stories, Trent Intervenes (1938). 


BERKELEY, ANTHONY, pseud. (Cox, Anthony 
Berkeley). The Poisoned Chocolates Case 


2 Anthony Boucher, pseud. (William A. P. White) is 
author of a number of sound detective stories and re- 
viewer for The San Francisco Chronicle. 

* Librarian, author most recently of What's in a Novel 

(1942) which has a fine chapter on ‘‘The Lure of Crime.’ 

* Author of Sam: Johnson, Detector and other hitherto 
unpublished Boswellian chapters in Ellery Queen's Mys 
tery Magazine. 
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(1929), characteristically dry and brilliant, and 
Trial and Error (1937) with its unexpected 
sympathy. 

BiGGErS, EARL Derr. The Chinese Parrot (1926). 
Detective: Charlie Chan. 

BLAKE, NICHOLAS, pseud. (Day Lewis, 
The Beast Must Die (1938) 

BOUCHER, ANTHONY, pseud. (White, William 
A. P.) The Case of the Seven of Calvary (1937) 
an unusually good first novel, with a university 
setting, or The Case of the Baker Street Irregu- 
lars (1940) a cheerful Sherlockian frolic. 

BOUTELL, ANITA. Death Has a Past (1939) 

Bowers, DorotHy. Fear and Miss Betony (1942) 

BRAMAH, ERNEST, pseud. (Smith, Ernest Bramah). 
The Eyes of Max Carrados (1924). Carrados 
has been followed by a host of blind detectives 
but none equals him. 

BRAHMS, CARYL, pseud. (Abrahams, Doris Caro- 
line) and Simon, A. J. A Bullet in the Ballet 
(1938) a burlesque for balletomanes. 

BROCK, LYNN. The Stoat (1940) 

BUCHAN, JOHN. The 39 Steps (1915), 
pursuit but with a neat mystery. 

CANNAN, JOANNA. Death at “The Dog” 

CARPENTER, MARGARET. Experiment 
(1943) 

CARR, JOHN Dickson. The Burning Court (1937) 
although Ellery Queen objects that this is ‘‘not 
really in the genre” and Anthony Boucher sets 
it among “borderline” novels. The Three Cof 
fins (1935), most learned of “locked room’ 
puzzles, expounded by Dr. Gideon Fell. 

CHANDLER, RAYMOND. The Big Sleep (1939) 
and The High Window (1942), respectively in 
and beyond the Hammett tradition. 

CHESTERTON, G. K. The Father Brown Omnibus 
(1933) contains all but the last (The Scandal 
of Father Brown, 1935) of the collections of 
stories about the engaging and penetrating priest 

CHEYNEY, PETER. Dark Duet or The Stars Are 
Dark (1943), tales of espionage, not to be con- 
fused with his ventures into ersatz Hammett. 

CHRISTIE, AGATHA. The Murder of Roger Ack- 
roya (1926), probably the most disputed of de- 
tective stories for its startling use of a famous 
cliché; The A.B.C. Murders (1936), Murder in 
Retrospect (1942). The critics agreed pretty 
generally on these, although a good many others 
by Mrs. Christie were suggested as well. Sev- 
eral were restive in recalling Poirot's too fa- 
miliar “‘little grey cells.” 

CLASON, CLypDE B. The Man from Tibet (1938). 
This and other cases of Theocritus Lucius West- 
borough are noted with surprisingly frequent 
approval. 


CLEMENTS, E. H. Perhaps a Little Danger (1942) 
Miss Haines reports that “this may not be 
strictly within the canon, but it is admissible 
and delightful.” 


Cote, G. D. H. AND MARGARET. Death in the 
Quarry (1934) is certainly one of the best 
among the Coles’ many and very unequal novels. 


COLES, MANNING, pseud.. (Manning, Adelaide 
and Coles, Cyril). Drink to Yesterday and A 
Toast to Tomorrow (1941), the first in a fairly 
grim, realistic tone; the second, its sequel, skil- 
ful but more conventional spy stuff. 


Cecil). 


a tale of 


(1941) 
Perilous 
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CoLuins, WiLkiE. The Moonstone (1868). In 
his introduction to the World’s Classics (Ox- 
ford University Press) edition of this, T. S. 
Eliot calls it ‘‘the first, the longest, and the best 
of modern English detective novels,” a judg- 
ment few will contest. 

CONNINGTON, J. J., pseud. (Stewart, Alfred Wal- 
ter). The .Sweepstake Murders (1932) 

Cores, Lucy. Painted for the Kill (1943) a 
sound and witty first novel. 

CROFTS, FREEMAN WILLS. The Cask (1920) and 
Wilful and Premeditated (1934). The former 
is an excellent sample of Crofts’ characteristic, 
painstaking “timetable’’ tales whose climax is 
the meticulous discovery of a false alibi; the 
latter is a splendid example of the “inverted”’ 
detective story which recounts the flowering of 
a crime from the criminal’s point of view. 

CUNNINGHAM, A. B. The Great Yant Mystery 
(1943) is only one of a distinguished series of 
observant and compassionate tales set in the 
Kentucky backwoods. 

DALY, ELIzABETH. Murders in Volume 2 (1941) 


DICKENS, CHARLES. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
ed. by Vincent Starrett (1941). This is the first 
scholarly edition of the text of Dickens’ un- 
finished novel; its introduction is a fine sum- 
mary of the various theories as to its proper 
conclusion. 


DICKSON, CARTER, pseud. (Carr, John Dickson). 
The Red Widow Murders (1935) and The 
Judas Window (1938), “locked room’ puzzles 
unlocked ebulliently by Sir Henry Merrivale. 


DoyLe, Sik ARTHUR CONAN. The Complete Sher- 
lock Holmes (1936), to which may be added 
with profit The Private Life of Sherlock Holmes 
by Vincent Starrett (1933), the most genial in- 
troduction to Sherlockiana. See also Baker Street 
Inventory: an Elementary Bibliography, com- 
piled by Edgar W. Smith (1944) 


EBERHART, MIGNON G. Fair Warning (1936). 
Several critics, sharing Ogden Nash's fierce dis- 
like for the ‘““Had-I-but-known” school of femi- 
nine hysterics, argue for Miss Eberhart’s omis- 
sion; others point rather to her earliest tales— 
especially The Patient in Room 18 (1929)— 
starring Nurse Sarah Keate. 

Farr, A. A., pseud. (Gardner, Erle Stanley?). 
The Bigger They Come (1939), first and fun- 
niest of a lusty series. 

FERRARS, ELIZABETH. The Shape of a Stain (1941) 


FLETCHER, J. S. The Middle Temple Murder 
(1918). Fletcher's later novels are pretty gen- 
erally condemned, but Miss Haines is one of 
the advocates of the “early stories, about 1915 
to 1925.” 


ForD, LESLIE, pseud. (Brown, Zenith). The 
Simple Way of Poison whose heroine, Grace 
Latham, has lately been the target of some irri- 
tation. 


FREEMAN, R. Austin. Dr. Thorndyke’s Omnibus 
(1932) which collects the five volumes of his 
short stories published in this country, most 
notably The Singing Bone, 1912, and Dr. Thorn- 
dyke’s Crime File containing “Meet Dr. Thorn- 
dyke,’ a biographical introduction, Freeman's 
essay on “The Art of the Detective Story,” an 
essay by P. M. Stone, “5A King’s Bench Walk,” 
and three novels, The Eye of Osiris (1911), 
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The Mystery of Angelina Frood (1924), which 
is, incidentally, an answer to certain solutions 
of Dickens’ novel; and Mr. Pottermack’s Over- 
sight (1930), an “inverted” tale like those in 
The Singing Bone. 

FROME, DaAvip, pseud. (Jones, Zenith). The Man 
from Scotland Yard (1932) one of several 
novels about Mr. Pinkerton which are noted 
with pleasure. 

ForRESTER, Cecit Scott. Payment Deferred 
(1926). A lean “inverted” detective story with 
a finale as malicious as Francis Iles’ for Malice 
Aforethought (1931). 

FULLER, TIMOTHY. Reunion with Murder (1941) 

GABORIAU, EMILE. Monsieur Lecog (1869) and 
L’Affaire Lerouge (1866), although Ellery 
Queen, bowing to the historical value of these 
tales, points out that they are “tough reading in 
these streamlined days.” 

GARDNER, ERLE STANLEY. The Case of the Coun- 
terfeit Eye (1935). Gardner's tales are nearly 
equal although of late Perry Mason has become 
appallingly sententious. 

GILBERT, ANTHONY, pseud. (Malleson, Lucy 
Beatrice). Mystery in the Woodshed (1942) 
GREENE, ANNA KATHARINE, The Leavenworth 
Case (1878). Ellery Queen suggests omission, 
waiving “historical value in favor of readabil- 
ity.”" The historical importance of the novel is 
established in S.S. Van Dine’s introduction to 

the edition of 1934. 

GREENE, GRAHAM. The Confidential Agent 
(1939), one of several savage and sorrowful 
“entertainments” by Greene. 

GREENE, WARD. Death in the Deep South (1936), 
a sociological novel based on the Leo Frank 
case of 1915. 

GRUBER, FRANK. Considerable disagreement as to 
whether Gruber ought to be admitted. His 
French Key (1939) twice proposed. Anthony 
Boucher prefers his pseudonymous Last Door- 
bell (1941) by “John K. Vedder.” 

HAMMETT, DASHIELL. The Complete Dashiell 
Hammett (1942) contains his four famous 
novels but not the newly published Blood 
Money (1943) nor any of his often admirable 
short stories, still uncollected. 


HARE, Cyril. Tragedy at Law (1943) 
HART, FRANCES Noyes. The Bellamy 
(1927), reported from the courtroom. 
HEAD, MATTHEW. The Smell of Money (1943) 

a fresh and immediate first novel. 

HEARD, H. F. (otherwise Gerald Heard). A 
Taste for Honey, widely praised as a tale for 
connoisseurs. 

HEYER, GEORGETTE. Envious Casca (1941) 


HILTON, JAMES. Was It Murder? (1933), was 
published first as by “Glen Trevor.’ Starrett 
calls it ‘unusual, very well written . . . a first- 
rate story.” Hilton’s own opinion of it is low. 

HOLDING, ELISABETH SANXAY. Lady Killer (1942) 
or The Obstinate Murderer (1938) 

Homes, H. H., pseud. (White, William A. P.) 
Rocket to the Morgue (1942). A sound “locked 
room” puzzle set down among the interesting 
tribe of “scientification’”’ writers. 

HoMES, GEOFFREY, pseud. (Mainwaring, Daniel). 
The Doctor Died at Dusk (1936) 


Trial 
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HORNUNG, E. W. A Thief in the Night (1905). 
Rogue stories about Raffles, the amateur cracks- 
man; a necessary obverse of the detective story. 

HOUSEHOLD, GEOFFREY. Rogue Male (1939). 
An absorbingly skillful story of pursuer and 
pursued. Deems Taylor puts it among the most 
memorable tales. 

HuGHes, DorotHy B. The Fallen Sparrow 
(1942), a tale of espionage and terror. 

HuLL, RICHARD, pseud. (Sampson, Richard 
Henry). The Murder of My Aunt (1935), a 
brilliantly unpleasant “inverted’’ tale. 

HuxXLey, ELSPETH. Marder at Government House 
(1937), better than the better known Marder 
on Safari (1938) 

ILES, FRANCIS, pseud. (Cox, Anthony Berkeley). 
Before the Fact (1932) recently filmed with a 
softened (readers said soft-headed) ending as 
Suspicion. 

INNES, MICHAEL, pseud. (Stewart, John Innes 
Mackintosh). Lament for a Maker (1938) or 
Hamlet, Revenge! (1937), ingenious and eru- 
dite. 

JARRETT, Cora. Night over Fitch's Pond (1933), 
a “borderline novel..’ 


JEPSON, SELWYN. Keep Murder Quiet (1941) 


JOHNS, VERONICA PARKER. The Singing Widou 
(1941). Anthony Boucher observes that this, 
“strongly recommended, has a plot of such 
strongly intertwined horror that Tourneur would 
have leaped at the chance to write it.” 


JOHNSON, W. BOLINGBROKE, pseud. 
Morris). The Widening Stain (1942) 

KEENE, FARADAY, pseud. (Jarrett, Cora). Pattern 
in Black and Red (1934) 


KING, RuFus. Valcour Meets Murder (1932) or 
Profile of a Murderer (1935) 


KNox, RONALD A. The Viaduct Murder (1926), 
dry and satirically ingenious. 

LATIMER, JONATHAN. The Lady in the Morgue 
(1936) 


LEBLANC, MAuRICE. The Eight Strokes of the 
Clock (1922), a series of connected short stories, 
presenting Arséne Lupin, ‘“gentleman-cambrio- 
leur,” in the character of detective. But Queen 
calls 813 “most representative of Lupin at his 
best.” 

Lege, Gypsy Rose. The G String Murders (1941) 
arouses wild dissension among the critics, half 
of them damning it out of hand, half defending 
it for its richly reeking background and compe- 
tent puzzle. 

LEES, HANNAH, pseud. (and Bachmann, 
rence). Death in the Doll's House (1943) 


Leroux, GASTON. The Mystery of the Yellou 
Room (1908). Craig Rice writes: “I would 
have no doubts regarding the inclusion of Le- 
roux. The Mystery of the Yellow Room... 
with all its faults, remains the most fascinating 
locked-room puzzle of all time.” Some readers 
may regard this as too generous a tribute. 

LOCKRIDGE, FRANCES AND RICHARD. Murder out 
of Turn (1941), second of the adventures of 
Mr. and Mrs. North. 

Lorac, E. C. R., pseud. (Rivett, Edith Caroline). 
Death of an Author (1937) is only one of a 
number of under-praised novels by Lorac. 


( Bishop, 


Law- 
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LOWNDES, MARIE (BELLOC). The Lodger (1913). 
But three diverse critics damn this as ‘“‘vastly 
overrated.” 

McCLoy, HELEN. The Deadly Truth (1941) 

MACDONALD, PHiLip. Warrant for X (1938), 
far superior to Anthony Gethryn’s first, clut- 
tered, unfair but usually cited case, The Rasp 
(1924) 

McGurrE, PAuL. A Funeral in Eden (1938) or 
Enter Three Witches (1940), both brilliant, 
mordant, and sensitive. 

MARSH, NGAIO. Overture to Death (1939) or 
Death in a White Tie (1938). Most critics 
added Colour Scheme (1943) despite its almost 
incidental interest in detection. 

MASON, A. E. W. The House of the Arrou 
(1924) and/or At the Villa Rose (1910) 
Commentators disagree violently as to the rela- 
tive merits of these, but all agree that ove of 
them is great. 

MAUGHAM, W. SOMERSET. Ashenden; or, The 
British Agent (1928), six unconventionally 
realistic tales of espionage. All are contained in 
the omnibus East and West (1934) 

MILLAR, MARGARET. Wall of Eyes (1943) 

MILNE, A. A. The Red House Mystery (1922) 


MITCHELL, GLApys. When Last I Died (1942), 
fine, slowly cumulative in effect, and rewarding 


MorRRISON, ARTHUR. Martin Hewitt, Investigator 
(1894). Of the short stories of Jacques Futrelle 
about “The Thinking Machine” only The Probd- 
lem of Cell 13 (1907) retains much of its 
original novelty; but Morrison's short stories 
have stood the passage of time well. They are 
unspectacular but pleasant. 


OFFORD, LENORE GLEN. Skeleton Key (1943), a 
refreshingly intelligent and humorous variant of 
the ‘“Had-I-but-known” school. 


OPPENHEIM, E. PHILLIPS. Several critics insisted 
that Oppenheim’s The Great Impersonation 
(1920) must be admitted if Eric Ambler’s tales 
are. A re-reading of the Oppenheim extrava 
ganza leaves their insistence mysterious. 


PAGE, MARCO, pseud. (Kurnitz, Harry) Fast Com 
pany (1938) 

PALMER, STUART. The Puzzle of the Blue Ban 
derilla (1937). A case for Hildegarde Withers 


PATRICK, Q., pseud. (Webb, Richard Wilson and 
Wheeler, Hugh Callingham). The Grindle 
Nightmare (1935) is among the “twelve best 
detective stories” in Anthony Boucher's estima- 
tion. Ralph Partridge in The New Statesman 
and Nation prefers $.S. Murder (1933) 

PoE, EpGAR ALLAN. The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue (1841), the first detective story; The 
Mystery of Marie Roget (1842) and The Pur- 
loined Letter (1844), with the two contested 
tales, The Gold Bug (1843) and Thou Art the 
Man (1844) are reprinted in Monsieur Dupin 
(1904). The last is curiously absent from the 
otherwise admirable edition of Poe’s complete 
short stories edited by Killis Campbell (1927) 


Post, MELVILLE DAvisson. The Strange Schemes 
of Randolph Mason (1896) are “dated” but 
significant; more memorable are the fine tales 
about Uncle Abner (1918) 

POSTGATE, RAYMOND. Verdict of Twelve (1940) 
ot Somebody at the Door (1943). 
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QUEEN, ELLERY, pseud. The Chinese Orange 
Mystery (1934) and The Greek Coffin Mystery 
(1932) as samples of Queen’s puzzling at its 
most ingenious, with the unexpected Calamity 
Town (1942) for its substance and texture as 
well as its puzzle. 


RAWSON, CLAYTON. Death from a Tophat (1938), 
first and most striking of the Merlini novels. 


RHODE, JOHN, pseud. The consensus finds Rhode 
dull but two critics present a minority report 
for his Murders in Praed Street (1928) 


Rice, Craic. Trial by Fury (1941) 


RINEHART, MARY RoBerts. The Door (1930) is 
one of a distinguished series, but two critics 
argue convincingly for her first book, The Cir- 
cular Staircase (1908) 


SALE, RICHARD. Lazarus #7 (1942) is a compe- 
tent sample of the sensational-cum-sex school. 
See also Jonathan Latimer. 


SAYERS, DoroTHy L. Here ensues wild disorder, 
no two critics agreeing as to which of her fine 
novels shall .be preferred. The innocent intru- 
sion of Harriet Vane into the life of Lord Peter 
Wimsey (in Strong Poison) and her extensive 
self-probings before she marries him, make many 
readers howl with rage. The latest of Miss 
Sayers’ novels, Busman’s Honeymoon (1937) is 
significantly absent from all lists. Strong Poison 
(1930) turns up oftenest and after it The Nine 
Tailors (1934) and, paradoxically, Have His 
Carcase (1932) despite Miss Vane’s presence. 
The only solution would appear to be purchase 
of all of the novels. The epistolary Documents 
in the Case (1930), written in collaboration 
with “Robert Eustace’’ (Eustace Barton), is 
unique for Lord Peter's absence, and Gaudy 
Night (1936) notable for its academic back- 
ground to the university book-buyer. 


SEELEY, MABEL. The Listening House (1938) is 
a terrifying reply to those who object to the 
‘‘Had-I-but-known”’ school. 


SHEARING, JOSEPH, pseud. (Long, Gabrielle Mar- 
garet Vere Campbell). Blanche Fury (1939), 
in the estimation of Dr. Margery Bailey of 
Stanford University, “is nearly worthy to rank 
with Wuthering Heights,’ and The Crime of 
Laura Sarelle (1941) a sound second. 


SIMENON, GEORGES. Maigret Keeps a Rendezvous 
(1941) contains The Sailors’ Rendezvous (Au 
Rendez-vous des Terre-Neuvas) and The Saint- 
Fiacre Affair (L’ Affaire Saint-Fiacre) ; Maigret 
to the Rescue (1941) contains The Flemish 
Shop (Chez les Flammands) and The Guingu- 
ette by the Seine (La Guinguette 4 Deux Sous). 
Maigret’s audience is relatively small but in- 
tensely and compellingly vocal. Readers used to 
more conventional detective stories are advised 
to read something about the author before read- 
ing the novelettes. See, for instance, John Peale 
Bishop's “Georges Simenon” in The New Re- 
public, March 10, 1941, or Raymond Mortimer's 
“Simenon” in The New Statesman and Nation, 
March 10, 1942. 


STARRETT, VINCENT. 
(1936) 


STEEL, Kurt, pseud. (Kagey, Rudolph). Judas, 
Incorporated (1939). One of a number of gen- 
erally sound tales about Hank Heyer, private 
investigator. 
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STEEVES, HARRISON. Good Night, Sheriff (1941) 


STEVENSON, ROBERT Louis (and Osbourne, 
Lloyd). The Wrecker (1891) was designed as 
a roman policier by its authors, but has been 
generally denied admittance to the genre by 
critics. Here submitted for reconsideration as a 
splendid piece of storytelling, soundly mysteri- 
ous. 

Stout, Rex. The Red Box (1937), Too Many 
Cooks (1938). Nearly all of Archie Goodwin's 
accounts of Nero Wolfe’s cases are suggested. 

STRANGE, JOHN STEPHEN, pseud. (Tillett, Dor- 
othy Stockbridge). Look Your Last (1943) 

STRIBLING, T. S. Clues of the Caribbees (1939), 
short stories, curiously little known. 

UpFIELD, ARTHUR W. Murder Down Under 
(1943; published in Australia, 1937, as Mr. 
Jelly’s Business) is slow-moving but meticulous 
and richly set. 

VAN Ding, S.S., pseud. (Wright, Willard Hunt- 
ington). The Bishop Murder Case (1929) is 
oftenest preferred although there is much sym- 
pathy with Ogden Nash’s suggestion that ‘Philo 
Vance needs a kick in the pance’’ for his abom- 
inably obtrusive erudition. 

VANDERCOOK, JOHN W. Marder in Trinidad 
(1933) 

Wuire, ErHet Lina. The Wheel Spins (1936) 
is a happy exception among the tryingly in- 
efficient tales of terror by Miss White. It was 
adapted by Alfred Hitchcock as The Lady Van- 
ishes. 

WHITFIELD, RAOUL. Death in the Bowl (1931). 
Whitfield is an unjustly forgotten contemporary 
of Dashiell Hammett. 


WILDE, PERCIVAL. Inquest (1940) 
WILSON, MITCHELL. Stalk the Hunter (1943) 


WOOLRICH, CORNELL. The Bride Wore Black 
(1940), or, under his pseudonym of ‘William 
Irish,” Phantom Lady, tales of rushing terror. 


Reference 


CHANDLER, FRANK WADLEIGH. The Literature of 
Roguery (2-v), 1907, contains a sound chapter 
on the early detective story in this valuable set- 
ting of the rogue-story at large. 


HAYCRAFT, HowARD. Marder for Pleasure (1941). 
The best and most comprehensive history. 


QUEEN, ELLery, pseud. The Detective Short 
Story; a Bibliography (1942). Valuable if 
necessarily imperfect. 

RODELL, Mariz. Mystery Fiction; Theory and 
Technique (1943). Sound and stimulating ob- 
servation by a fine editor (Bloodhound Myste- 
ries) and writer (“Marion Randolph’’). 


THomsoN, H. Doucias. Masters of Mystery 
(London, 1931). Uneven but not negligible; 
difficult to get. 

WELLS, CAROLYN. Technique of the Mystery 
Story (1913; revised, 1929). Vincent Starrett 
says very fairly that this is “an inchoate per- 
formance that contains a lot of queer informa- 
tion not easily accessible elsewhere.” 


To these must be added the critical writings of 
Dorothy L. Sayers, §.S. Van Dine, and others noted 
earlier. 
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Display for the Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 





DIsPLAY 

FOR THE 
MONTH 

Wall 
display arranged by the 
Fort Worth Public Li- 


The letters on 


Museum Case 


brary. 
the background are 
made of wood and 
were purchased, un- 
finished, at Wool- 
worth’s at one cent 
They are still 


available in 


each. 
SOME 


stores. 


SLOGANS FOR WARTIME DISPLAYS 
Compiled by Matilde Kelly * 


New World A-Coming 

Punch In, Susie (women war workers) 

Science at War 

The Russian Enigma 

Highway to Tokyo 

Fighting Americans in Seven Wars 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home 

GI War 

War Eagles 

This Time for Keeps (peace plans) 

The Year of Decision 

Salute to Valour 

Happy Landings 

Free Men Are Fighting 

Make This the Last War 

The Unconquerables (occupied nations, 
ground, etc.) 

Total Peace 

They Escaped 

The Relaxation Front 

Blueprints for Victory 

Food, Weapon of Conquest 

Food Fights for Freedom 

Combat Zone 

The Dilemma of Democracy (peace plans) 

The Battle of Germany 


© ALA. Public Relations Committee. 
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under- 


Skyways to Berlin 

Target, Germany 

When the Lights Go On Again (peace plans) 

You Can Still Dream (house plans, interior deco 
ration, etc.) 

Plans for D-Day 

Fortress Europe 

Unprepared for Victory? 

Victory in the Garden 

Danger, Inflation at Work 

It's Smart to be Thrifty 

Repair, Refinish, Rebuild, Re-use 

Ramparts of the Pacific 

Women in Uniform 

Plan for Today and Tomorrow 





Some recent comments on Display for the 


Month: 

Denver Public Library—'‘The page is a very interesting 
feature and one which is unquestionably doing a vast 
amount of good in raising the standards for library dis- 
plays over the country.’’ 

Rochester Public Library—''We find your Display for 
the Month very helpful. The subjects are very timely 
and the suggestions very applicable.’’ 

Davenport Public Library—‘‘The Display for the Month 
is eagerly studied by us each month, and has furnished 
us with some splendid ideas.”’ 
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TALKING SHOP 


HAT lies ahead? How are libraries to meet 

their new problems? Following the recent 
Chicago regional institute on demobilization and 
readjustment, a group of A.L.A. officers, librarians, 
and adult education specialists authorized a mani- 
festo (published in full in the April A.L.A. Bul- 
letin) which describes in practical terms the varied 
factors affecting “Demobilization and the Library.” 
Comparing and contrasting current problems with 
those of twenty-five years ago, the manifesto finds 
the present need a “more active and dynamic partici- 
pation . . . not only for the diffusion of knowledge 
in its cultural and educational connotations, but for 
the provision of guidance, direction, and counsel to 
the dislocated men and women in the endeavor to 
accomplish their own reorientation—industrial, eco- 
nomic, and cultural.”’ 

The statement points out that “we are now in the 
first period of demobilization. More than a million 
men and women have been discharged from the 
armed forces. Thousands of workers lose or leave 
their jobs every week. The second period will begin 
when the war ends in Europe. It will bring increas- 
ing discharges and dislocations. When the enemy is 
defeated in the Orient and South Pacific, the postwar 
period will be upon us and dislocations will reach 
enormous proportions. .. Alert librarians have al- 
ready begun to assist in readjustment, not only be- 
cause of present needs, but to gain experience for 
the much bigger job which lies ahead.” 

“Getting set for the job’ makes it necessary that 
“the library staff and the library trustees must first 
inform themselves about the facts and probabilities 
of demobilization . . . and about the reconversion of 
industry. The talents of the staff should be evaluated 
. . . assigned and prepared for these special services. 
Through its staff the library must help to organize 
the community's total resources; no single agency 
can do this job alone. For its own information as 
well as for the use of others, the library must as- 
semble data . . . establish and maintain contacts with 

. . Other national and community agencies.” 

Three parts are indicated in “doing the job.” Both 
information and educational service are familiar “‘li- 
brary business” in every library in our land, while 
public relations generally leave much to be desired. 
But this manifesto calls for a widely expanded pro- 
gram. 

Information service. The library must supply in- 
formation and printed materials on all agencies serv- 
ing veterans and war workers in any way—their lo- 
cations, hours, and the nature of their services. It 
must give information and materials on job oppor- 


tunities, training requirements, and training agencies ; 
on personal development, family adjustment, social 
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and civic obligations, and psychological problems. It 
must also supply information and materials on indus- 
trial trends, population shifts, distribution problems, 
and other factors that affect markets. 


Educational service. The library will recognize and 
encourage the inevitable expansion of interest in self- 
education. It must increase, extend, and sharpen its 
educational and cultural services through individual 
reading guidance, reading and study programs, dis- 
cussion groups, films, and by reference and introduc- 
tion to similar activities conducted under other 
auspices, 

Public relations. Through competent field workers, 
paid or volunteer, and through publicity, the library 
will make it difficult for any member of the com- 
munity to remain unaware of its expanded informa- 
tional and educational services. 


The accomplishment of this third ideal will re- 
quire thoughtful attention. Many librarians are in- 
terested but, lacking publicity training or experi- 
ence, are in a quandary as to how best to plan, 
inaugurate, and carry out a constructive public re- 
lations program. The Wéilson Library Bulletin's 
special Public Relations Number last month pro- 
vided a clearing house for successful publicity 
projects and also—through its varied articles—en- 
couraged librarians to go confidently forward into 
the wider realms of public relations. But many are 
still reluctant. One librarian writes: 


The Public Relations Number is very good indeed. 
And the Lincoln quote is magnificent. It all makes 
me feel a little sick over wasted chances here. The 
weather is eating away our sandstone walls, and 
neglect of public relations and new prospects is eat- 
ing away our future. The problem you must solve is 
how to get your message and spirit to the unreceptive 
as well as to the receptive. 


It would seem, in some instances, at least, that the 
solution must begin within the library itself, among 
the staff members and trustees. Only if the library 
itself is “‘of one mind” can it convince its community 
of its power to serve. 


“Publicity is the most powerful channel by which 
the services that exist can reach wider audiences,”’ 
John Cory, then library chief of OWI, wrote in the 
March 1943 Special Libraries. ‘Good service is un- 
doubtedly the keystone of public relations but it is 
not the whole story.”’ 

The ‘“‘whole story”’ is service in action. The library 
can well become the “Open Sesame’”’ to a readjusted 
community. As Lowell Thomas found that ‘‘the 
greatest plots for stories come in the news,” so the 
librarian will discover that the solution of personal 
problems is of primary importance to local resi- 
dents. If the library can help them, can find answers 
to their questions, the library publicist surely need 
not apologize or hesitate to provide the informa- 
tional link between service and readers. 
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ASSPORT TO THE WAR will be of more 

than usual interest to Bulletin readers because 
it is a slender volume of poems by Stanley J. 
Kunitz, editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin for 
fourteen years before his induction into the Army 
early in 1943. Called by William Rose Benét a 
‘poet born,” Kunitz’s primary interest is “in poetry 
and in the making of a world in which poetry and 
the other good things of life, including bread and 
butter, may be enjoyed in peace and freedom by 
everyone.” Current Biography, March 1943, re- 
ported that Kunitz works very slowly and care- 
fully, “believing that every poem must be loaded 
with a full charge of experience. . . My object, 
as a poet, is to express myself at my deepest level 
of sympathy, and at the widest range of my con- 
sciousness.” 

O. R. Howard Thomson, the late librarian of the 
James V. Brown Library in Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, was much interested in Kunitz and his 
poetry. “I think that Kunitz writes some of the 
loveliest lines I have ever read,” he wrote shortly 
before his death in December, “but, as I told him, 
I think he is obscure—to which he replied he 
doesn’t want to be an Eddie Guest.” 

Stanley Kunitz’s poems are neither simple nor 
soothing: the intense, introspective imagery of 
these pages provides an interesting and dramatic 
contrast to his liquid prose, long familiar to Bul- 
letin readers. 

“There probably isn’t a librarian,’ says the Bu/- 
letin of the Maine Library Association for Febru- 
ary 1944, “who hasn't either read or heard of this 
controversial article, ‘Sweetiepies for Sourpusses’ 
that appeared in the Wilson Library Bulletin for 
December.” With the addition of comments from 
Maine librarians, we can take pride now in the 
fact that ‘Gracie’ has been the subject of debate 
from Maine to California! Many a library staff 
has built a lively program around Gracie’s theories. 
A recent staff association meeting in Minneapolis 
featured a panel discussion on “Sweetiepies vs. 
Sourpusses,” with leading staff members taking 
the roles of Prunella Picklepuss, Mairzy Doats, 
etc. And instinctively the words “sourpuss” and 
“sweetiepie’’ come to mind when movie librarians 
come on the screen, as in “Lady in the Dark’’ and 
“Jack London,”’ respectively. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


April 14 will be Pan American Day. The In- 
formation Exchange of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, in Washington, D.C., has mimeographed 
lists of free loan packets of related material for 
school libraries. 

May 1-6 has been designated Russia Book Week 
by OWI. Libraries will find helpful material in 
the March and April issues of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 
Additional suggestions will appear in the Crow's 
Nest, in the May Wilson Library Bulletin. 


te Le Le 
Religious Book Week, May 7-14, 1944, will 
again be sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Poster and booklist are available upon 


request. 


“Invitation to Learning” broadcasts will cover this 
schedule on Sundays, 11:30-12:00A.M., E.W.T 


Apr. 2. Malory—Morte d’ Arthur 

Apr. 9 Josephus—History of the Jews 
Apr. 16 Bronté—Wuthering Heights 
Apr. 23 Racine—Phaedra 

Apr. 30 Burton—Anatomy of Melancholy 
May 7 Defoe—Robinson Crusoe 

May 14 William James—Psycholog) 
May 21 Ben Jonson—Alchemist 

May 28 Parkman—Conspiracy of Pontia 


te ee Le 
“American Story,” the Inter-American Univer 
sity of the Air with script and commentary by the 
Librarian of Congress, Archibald MacLeish, is 
heard every Saturday, 7:00-7:30P.M., EWT, as 
follows: 
April 1 The Settlers 
April 8 Relation between 
Wilderness 
April 15 The Colonial Experience 
April 22 The Moving Frontier 
April 29 The Infection of Freedom 
May 6 The Wars of Freedom 
May 13 The Shape of Freedom 


the New World and the 


t= Le te 

The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago in its program for the summer quarter, 
1944, will emphasize several special features. Of 
interest to school librarians and teacher-librarians 
will be the Workshop for School Librarians, from 
June 19 to July 29, directed by Mildred Batch- 
elder, of A.L.A. For public librarians, an inten- 
sive refresher course on “The Public Library After 
the War” is scheduled for the three weeks begin- 
ning July 31. Each registrant will develop a post- 
war plan for his own library. 

“Library Extension” will be the general subject 
of the ninth Institute conducted by the Graduate 
Library School during the week of August 21-26, 
1944. In connection with the Institute, a full 
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EASTER EXHIBIT, KANSAS CiTy, Missouri, PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Paper dolls were cut from a fashion magazine, mounted on cardboard to stand alone, and 

grouped with books and fashion magazines. Back of the dolls was a very bright green and 

yellow poster. The white satin ribbon on the hatbox was real ribbon. The Easter rabbit 

was white with a yellow sign shaped like an egg in front of him, and black spectacles. 

Colored poster paper was used, one color being appliquéd on the other. It was surprising 
the number of MEN who looked at the case! 


time three-week course on “Larger Units of Li- 
brary Service” will be given during the period 
August 21 to September 9. This will follow the 
lectures of the Institute with two weeks of spe- 
cial study of methods of extending the size and 
effectiveness of library units. 

Four scholarships, two for full-tuition and two 
for half-tuition, will be offered in the academic 
year 1944-45 to students in the Bachelor of Li- 
brary Science curriculum. Applications may be 
made by students with four years of successful col- 
lege work who are eligible for a one-year program 
of professional study. Applications may also be 
made by students with two years of successful col- 
lege work who are eligible for a three-year pro- 
gram combining study in general college subjects 
and librarianship. Applications must be filed by 
June 15, 1944; forms may be obtained by writing 
the Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago. 


te Le be 

The Drexel Institute School of Library Science 
will grant two scholarships to students of the 
entering class, September 1944. The Alice B. 
Kroeger Memorial Scholarship provides for tuition 
fees to the amount of $260. Application and cre- 
dentials for this scholarship should be received by 
the Admissions Committee not later than April 15. 
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A second scholarship, known as the Drexel 
Scholarship, to the amount of $200 to be applied 
to tuition, is open to college graduates who meet 
the entrance requirements of the school. Applica- 
tions for this scholarship should be made by 
May 1. 

te & 

Four grants covering one half of the tuition 
charges in return for library service are available 
to librarians at the Summer Session at Mills Col- 
lege this summer. The session runs from June 30 
to August 6 and includes a varied program in art, 
music, language, etc. Among the opportunities are 
three language houses, Casa Panamericana, Chung 
Kuo Yuan, and La Maison Francaise. For detailed 
information write to Helen Blasdale, Acting Li- 
brarian, Mills College, Oakland 13, California. 

The Nutley Book Wagon article on page 549 
of the March Bulletin should have-been accredited 
to Irene Calvert Phillips, who was librarian of the 
Nutley Free Library at the time of the successful 
Book Wagon venture. 

eo & & 

The captions under the two China Book Week 
Exhibits on pages 520 and 521 of the March Bul- 
letin, were reversed in error. Please read each cap- 
tion with the picture across the page. 
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6¢6JQOOKS as Bullets and Beacons” was the 

challenging theme of the Librarians’ Round 
Table at the winter meeting of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board in New York, with the explanatory 
subtitle of “A discussion of reading today for ac- 
tion tomorrow.” Jennie Flexner, Readers’ Adviser 
of the New York Public Library, fired at school 
librarians the bullet-like statement that more and 
more young people are coming to the public li- 
brary without any feeling for library usage. ‘The 
public library has to do the elemental thing even 
for people from good schools.” Young people just 
out of school, Miss Flexner believes, should be 
able to use two things: (1) a book and (2) books. 
They should be prepared to carry on self-education, 
with a sense of responsibility for the needs of the 
community. The schools of today are responsible 
for the library trustees of the future; as the schools 
train their students in library usage and instill in 
them a sense of responsibility for the future of the 
profession they will produce library trustees with 
broader vision and more idea of what their trustee- 
ship is all about. 


To do this job well, Oscar McPherson of Law- 
renceville School added, the school librarian must 
also know two things: (1) what to do and (2) 
how to do it. At Lawrenceville, emphasis is placed 
on students of high IQ. A check is made on the 
IQ rating of all the older boys in the school; their 
reading record is checked (for the school keeps a 
record of all reading of all the boys); personal 
contact is established with all boys of high IQ; 
both student and parents are consulted; confer- 
ences are held during the session or in vacation; 
if the individual has any psychological problems 
those are unearthed and studied; the maturity and 
sense of responsibility of the boy is considered; 
his particular field of interest is discovered, or if 
none exists a field is developed for the initial 
reading by the individual; books are discussed 
with the boys, both separately and in clubs; “bull 
sessions” are held with brief reports on the books 
read. This work can be done, of course, only if 
the staff is sufficiently large in proportion to the 
school population. 

As a “Beacon’”’ to follow the cessation of the 
time of “Bullets,” Margaret Scoggin, of the Nathan 
Straus Branch of the New York Public Library 
(a branch open only to those under twetity-one), 
held up the need for a concrete Auman approach 





* This monthly Cepeciepent about school and children’s 
libraries is Pgepeces under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this ne 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, su 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. ike. 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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to books and in books. She finds that many young 
people do read classics—at least, certain of them 
—that, though surface interests change, interest in 
the adventure and the hero stories remains. And, 
a sigh of general assent greeted the statement of 
Agnes Hansen of the Library School of Pratt In- 
stitute that “librarians have to do a tremendous 
amount of reading to be able to use books as 
bullets and beacons.” 


S.E.B. Publications 


Among the activities of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board is the publication of materials of in- 
terest to schools and school libraries. Some have 
been mentioned in this column in the past. A full 
list may be obtained from the Board at Milford, 
Massachusetts. Among those of interest to school 
and children’s librarians we noted: 

French Book List, 55c 

Report, 1939—Status of Classics in Independent 
School, 25¢ 

Study of Libraries in Schools of the Secondary 
Education Board, 25c—a study by Mr. McPherson, 
dated January 1938, covering such matters as hous 
ing, equipment, salaries, fines, personnel, clubs, 
and projects found in the schools which are mem 
bers of the Board. 

Survey of Modern Languages in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, 15c 

Junior Book List (grades 1-9) 16c a single 
copy, 3-24 copies at 13c each, with further reduc- 
tions for larger quantities; and Senior Book List, 
18c a single copy, 3-24 copies at 15c each. Both 
lists are annotated, with grade level, price, pub- 
lisher, and Decimal classification number given. 

Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books and Boys’ 
Own List of Favorite Books, 12c each. Dated 
1940, these cover grades 6, 7, and 8 for the girls’ 
list and 6, 7, 8, and 9 for the boys.’ No annota- 
tions. 


Who Has News Letters? 


Comment in a recent column concerning the 
publication by state school library associations, de- 
partments of education, or others of news letters 
or bulletins which would be of interest to other 


«such groups has received some favorable replies. 


If you have a hand in or even know of such pub- 
lications won't you please send us the following 
information so that we may compile a list for ex- 
change purposes: (1) Title of publication (2) 
Frequency of publication (3) Issuing office or ad- 
dress from which the bulletin may be obtained 
(4) Availability for exchange among similar asso- 
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ciations, or price if not available for exchange 
(5) Subscription price for nonmembers. 

If the number of replies warrants, we will either 
publish the list in this column or send it to those 
who have been kind enough to send information 
concerning their publication. Our thought is that 
school library supervisors, associations, and such 
may be helped by knowing what other parts of the 
country are doing. 


Words 


At a time when words are flying as fast as 
bullets, when terms are bandied about, it may be 
particularly worth while to look into the study of 
words and the use of wordbooks. Available free 
from the makers of Webster's—G & C Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts—are four 
pamphlets. Not all of them are new, but all are 
good. The largest, Guide to Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary, Second Edition, contains 
sixteen pages covering the various kinds of infor- 
mation given in the dictionary, along with a sample 
page, a page of “Suggestions for Individual Prac- 
tice’ and one of “Questions on the Latest Edition 
of Webster's Dictionary.” Better Dictionary W ork 
Habits, prepared by Frank V. Powell, State De- 
partment of Education, Wisconsin, has twenty-six 
sections, ranging from “The Alphabet” to “A Trip 
to Other Ports,’’ and touching such points as the 
use of the hyphen, plurals, vowels, pronunciation 
by rule, and unusual uses of words. Of particular 
interest to teachers (but useful also to the libra- 
rian in teaching the use of the dictionary) is a 
folder, Suggested Assignments on How to Use the 
Dictionary. Four exercises are suggested under 
each subject—fine arts, trade courses, biology, 
music, economics, etc. And, in keeping with the 
present interest in quiz programs on the radio is 
a folder, Quirks and Quizzes, with six vocabulary 
tests, multiple choice, matching, substitution, and 
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¢ WIMP Ton. 


It’s a new technique we've developed. 
We eat all the O's first. 
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just plain quiz, such as “What is the verb that 
ends in ate and, beginning with./, means “to puff 
up” ?—and so on, for ten ate verbs. 

From the dictionary to the encyclopedia is a 
natural step. The World Book Encyclopedia has a 
pamphlet How to Use an Encyclopedia containing 
directions for using their encyclopedia, a center 
spread on “How You Can Use the Library” (from 
the “Library” article in the encyclopedia), and an 
achievement test at the end. Apparently single 
copies are free, for a note says “Additional copies 
of this manual may be obtained at ten cents per 
copy, from The Quarrie Reference Library, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois.” 

Another encyclopedia for young people, Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, has Learning to Use 
Your Encyclopedia, prepared especially for grades 
4, to 8, but “it may also prove to be useful in 
lower or higher grades.” This has exercises 
throughout the pamphlet and includes a sample 
page from their famous Fact-Index. There is no 
indication of price. (Address, 1000 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago) 


Strictly Confidential 


“Not to be distributed to the public,” reads a 
note on the Library Guide, issued by the Office of 
War Information “After Consultation with Amer- 
ican Library Association.”” Number 3, the Febru- 
ary issue, has a splendid list of “Aids for Libra- 
ries: China Book Week,” covering booklists, post- 
ers, exhibits, speakers, films, music, radio scripts, 
publications with addresses of the organizations 
listed. We dare publicize this now because, “al- 
though the demand has proved its interest to li- 
braries, it is unfortunately necessary to discontinue 
publication of the guide. This is the last issue 
which OWI will prepare.” 


Complaint Department 


How terrible to complain over trifles with fine 
spring weather coming on; but, may we present a 
nice big bouquet of skunk cabbage entwined with 
poison ivy to: 

1. The book publisher who, in the commend- 
able interest of saving paper, takes all the width 
off the inner margin, leaving the outer margin 
about as it was. This is all very well for the in- 
dividual book owner who may want to scribble on 
the outer margin, but how about the poor librarian 
who cannot afford to buy a second copy when the 
first wears out and who cannot have the book re- 
bound because of that narrow inner margin? 

2. The pamphlet publisher who fails to include, 
somewhere on the pamphlet itself, full buying in- 
formation—address, price, and quantity discount, 
if any. A number that might have been included 
in this column have been left out because this in- 
formation was not given and we have no time to 
hunt for it. 

3. The librarian who has good ideas but who 
is not willing to share them with her fellow- 
workers. . . How about it? 
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A.L.A. Nominations 
HE A.L.A. Council, has approved the follow- 
ing slate of nominations for officers, Execu- 
tive Board, and Council members for the year 
1944-45: 
PRESIDENT 
Carl Vitz, Public Library, Minneapolis 
First VICE PRESIDENT (President-Elect) 
Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 


Two nominated, one to be elected. 
Mary Peacock Douglas, State Department of Public In 
struction, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Margaret R. Greer, School Libraries, Board of Educa 
tion, Minneapolis 
TREASURER 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Biblioteca Benjamin 
Mexico, D.F. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Franklin, 


Four nominated for four-year term, two to be 
elected, one from each block. 

Thomas Paul Fleming, College of Physicians and Sur- 

geons Library, Columbia University, New York City 

Walter Hausdorfer, School of Business Library, Colum- 
bia University, New York City 


Amy Winslow, Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland 
Josie Batcheller Houchens, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana 


COUNCIL 


Six for four-year term ending 1948. Twelve nomi- 
nated, six to be elected, one from each block. 


Florence Bradley, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Library, New York City 

Francis R. St. John, Army Medical Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mary Walton Harris, Parish and Regional Department, 
State Library Commission, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Gretchen Knief Schenk, State Library, Olympia, Wash 

ington 


Maria C. Brace, Department of Business and Econom 
ics, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 

Florence C. Fuchs, Catalog Department, Grosvenor Li- 
brary, Buffalo 


Helen M. Brown, Vassar College Library, Poughkeep- 
sie, New York 

Lillian Van Harlingen, Ohio State University Library, 
Columbus 


Clara Estelle Breed, Children’s Department, Public Li 
brary, San Diego, California 

Sue Hefley, School Libraries, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Agnes Camiila Hansen, Pratt Institute Library School, 
Brooklyn 

Ruth S. Leonard, Simmons College School of Library 
Science, Boston 


1944-45 Committee Appointments 
The A.L.A. Council has approved the following 


principles regarding committee appointments for 
1944-45: 
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A.L: A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


That all standing’ committee members whose 
terms expire in 1944 be frozen in their positions 
for one year; 

That all committee and board members whose 
terms expired in 1943 and who were frozen in 
their positions be replaced or be eligible for re 
appointment if the provisions of the constitution 
permit; 

That all committee members appointed in 1943 
to fill vacancies shall serve out their regular terms 
without regard to the freezing action taken by the 
Council ; 

That the terms of all board members (other 
than members of the Executive Board) now in 
office, except those who were frozen in office fos 
1943-44, be extended for one year. 


Postwar Planning Survey 


Stewart W. Smith is spending about two months 
at A.L.A. Headquarters working on public library 
planning under the general supervision of Carleton 
B. Joeckel, chairman of the A.L.A. Postwar Plan 
ning Committee. Some preliminary work in check 
ing library conditions against the Post-War Stand 
ards for Public Libraries has been done, but there 
is need to complete the picture. 


Relations with Local Groups 


The chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on Re 
lations with Local Groups met with several of the 
members in Chicago on March 5-6 to discuss the 
ways in which A.L.A. can better cooperate with 
local groups of its members. The members present 
were Marian C. Manley, Newark Public Library, 
chairman; Robert D. Franklin, Cossitt Library, 
Memphis; Ruth H. Shapiro, Milwaukee Public Li 
brary. Other members of the committee unable to 
attend are Katharine M. Holden, Public Library, 
Yonkers, New York; Ella V. Aldrich, Hill Me 
morial Library, Louisiana State University, Uni 
versity Station, Baton Rouge; Harriet D. MacPher 
son, Smith College Library, Northampton, Massa 
chusetts; Claire Nolte, County Public Library, 
Los Angeles; Louis M. Nourse, Public Library, 
St. Louis. 


Officers Meet in Chicago 


On March 3-5 President Warren and President 
Elect Vitz met in Chicago with members of the 
Headquarters office to discuss Association matters 
Both Miss Warren and Mr. Vitz were in Chicago 
to appear on the program of the Regional Institute 
on Demobilization and Readjustment sponsored 
jointly by the Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin 

1 Standing committee members are appointed for two 
year terms. Committees which are not standing are spe 
cial and their members are appointed to one-year terms 
which expire with the fiscal year. The Nominating Com 
mittee is a special committee. 


(Continued across the page) 
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My First A. L. A. 


By Beatrice Sawyer Rossell * 


Y first A.L.A. conference was truly a memo- 
rable affair. 

Less than a year earlier I had joined the staff of 
the Albany (New York) Public Library, in spite 
of, rather than because of, my attitude toward li- 
braries. I would never have dreamed of seeking a 
library position. However, when Elizabeth Smith, 
director of the Albany library, asked me to join 
her staff (at $75 a month!), I accepted because 
she asked me. She was one of the founders of the 
City Club in Albany of which my mother was a 
charter member. As I later reported to the family, 
I took the position because I thought Miss Smith 
could make ‘‘even library work’’ interesting. 

When I began to study at the New York State 
Library School a few months later my attitude 
toward libraries underwent a decided change. The 
appeal of library service no longer depended on 
one librarian’s personality. I began to see that my 
earlier indifference to the work had stemmed from 
sheer ignorance of its possibilities. 

Then the A.L.A. had a meeting at Saratoga 
Springs and I was one of the lucky staff members 
to go. Perhaps the fact that Florence and Mar- 
garet Woodworth went with us accounts in large 
measure for my happy memories. Even driving up 
to Saratoga was fun. We bought “hot dogs’ and 
I remember with delight the zest with which the 
Woodworths ate them. I think perhaps that drive 
played a not insignificant part in changing my 
awe of the Woodworths into affection. They had 
attracted me as soon as I had met them and my 
library school contacts with Miss Florence had al- 
ready proved an inspiration. But that drive re- 
vealed a zest for life in them that always there- 
after seemed one of their most endearing qualities. 

Judson Jennings was president of the A.L.A. 
that year and I still remember that the subject of 
his address was ‘Sticking to Our Last.’’ Mr. Jen- 
nings seemed to me to tower over the conference 
both professionally and physically. Alexander 
Meiklejohn was one of the inspiring speakers. I 
do not remember all the meetings I attended but 
I do remember coming away from the conference 
filled with enthusiasm for the library work of 
which I had known so little. 

When I entered the Albany library I had not 
been really conscious that I was entering a na- 
tionally important profession. At Saratoga I dis- 
* Director of Educational Service, The Quarrie Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Illinois. 


oe 


Library Associations. The institute was an experi- 
mental one held at the suggestion of the A.L.A. 


Public Libraries Division 


Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute Library, Brook- 
lyn, was in Chicago on March 4-6 to discuss with 
President-Elect Vitz and others attending the Insti- 
tute on Demobilization and Readjustment the estab- 
lishment of the proposed Division of Public Libra- 
ries within the Association. Mr. Shirley is chair- 
man of the Committee on Divisional Relations. 
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covered that alert librarians of brains, ability, and 
vision were not limited to the few I had met in 
Albany. Obviously they were at work in many 
different parts of the country. In addition, my 
appraising eyes beheld more than a few women 
whose gowns were charming and numerous men 
and women who looked like leaders. 

I confess the outward evidence impressed me as 
well as the inward. Qualities of the mind and 
spirit rank first, I believe, even with a young 
idealist. A Jane Addams or a George Washington 
Carver does not have to be a fashion plate to at- 
tract a host of young followers. Before my entry 
into the profession, however, I had shared the 
view of librarians which Hollywood seems to have 
at present. It was good for me to discover that— 
like Hollywood—I might not have seen the whole 
picture. 

There was one flaw in the conference but it had 
nothing to do with my personal experience. Due 
undoubtedly to the fact that Miss Smith and the 
Woodworths introduced me, I have only the pleas- 
antest memories of personal contacts. Just as I 
was prepared wholeheartedly to hero-worship these 
new Olympians, however, I saw one of them 
stopped by a shabbily dressed older woman who, 
I instinctively gathered, was “unimportant.’’ The 
brusqueness with which she was treated was a 
sorry revelation. Later I had the pleasure of noting 
that the A.L.A. leaders who seemed to me the 
greatest treated the “important” and the “unim- 
portant’ people who came to them with a courtesy 
that was unvarying. If there was a shade more 
kindness in their manner it was apt to be for an 
inexperienced person or a newcomer. 


I have always been grateful for the experience 
of that first conference. It gave me a feeling of 
esprit de corps which I have treasured. It im- 
measurably broadened my professional horizon. It 
made me appreciate the value of a national or- 
ganization in one’s chosen field. Above all, it 
strengthened my growing conviction that library 
work was much more than a way of earning a 
living. It offered a career which held not only 
much in the way of personal growth and satisfac- 
tion, but also endless opportunities for creative 
and nationally important public service. 





Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 


RADEMAEKERS 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
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A PLANNING 


By A. A. 


OUNDS of soggy plaster, burned desks, 

chairs, and shelves, twisted metal, and charred, 
water-soaked remains of books and magazines 
would briefly describe American Airlines’ Eco- 
nomic Planning Library on the morning of June 
25, 1943. Except for most of the legal and infor- 
mation files which the salvage company had man- 
aged to rescue, practically everything was lost in a 
fire which swept the entire floor. Today an even 
better library located in larger and more modern 
surroundings stands as a result of the unselfish 
efforts of the staff, the cooperation of dealers, 
publishers, and government agencies, and the kind- 
ness of friends and libraries. With no duplicate 
Shelflist or catalog available, compiling a list of 
lost books was accomplished partly by memory 
and partly by a painstaking search of charred relics 
for possible clues as to title, author, or other iden- 
tification. 

The library was started in 1940 when a few 
books were gathered together and information files 
were organized for use by the economic research 
department. By 1942 the collection had grown to 
the point where a trained librarian was needed to 
reorganize the material and coordinate the activi- 
ties of the library with the work of the depart- 
ment. At present there is a staff of three, one of 
whom acts principally in an advisory capacity. The 
librarian reports to the director of the department 
who in turn reports to the secretary of the Corpo- 
ration. 

The library subscribes to over sixty newspapers, 
periodicals, and services; has approximately 400 
bound volumes, 44 file drawers of information 
files, 40 file drawers of legal files and one large 
5-drawer map cabinet. 


The library is a division of the department of 
economic planning and as such its chief subject 
interests are aviation transportation, statistics, eco- 
nomics, planning, and postwar planning. Although 
the facilities of the library are available to the 
entire company and books are loaned to employees 
anywhere on the system, the planning department 
and the management naturally have first call for 
service and use of materials. The librarian works 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should 
be addressed to the editor of ‘““The Special Librarian’’: 
Margaret Bonnell, Assistant Librarian, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

+ Librarian, Dept. of Economic Planning, American 
Airlines, Inc. 
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closely with each member of the department, at- 
tends department meetings, and tries to anticipate 
the needs of the department by building up special 
files or obtaining material on subjects which are 
scheduled for study and investigation. 

-Due to the confidential nature of much of our 
work, it is not possible to go into greater detail 
concerning the library's research activities; but in 
addition to everyday duties of selecting, purchas- 
ing, and circulating books and periodicals, the li- 
brary is responsible for the following functions: 

1. Maintaining the official company files per- 
taining to government economic regulation. One 
of the most important functions of the department 
is the preparation of exhibits and other economic 
material presented to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in connection with applications for new routes. 
The library keeps complete docket records of all 
new route cases pending before the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board; obtains a copy of every application 
filed with the Board; keeps a complete set of all 
orders, regulations, reports, and other publications 
issued by the Board; and has charge of organizing 
and preserving the case files, each of which con- 
sists of legal papers, correspondence, exhibits, work 
papers, and supporting data. 

2. Keeping the management, department, and 
key company officials informed of developments in 
the field of aviation economic regulation as well 
as the status of all pending legal cases. This is 
accomplished through periodic calendars, bulletins, 
and personal memoranda to interested parties. 

3. Filing correspondence, bulletins, and memo- 
randa for the director and department staff. 

4. Performing special research jobs at the re- 
quest of the management or members of the de- 
partment. 

5. Distributing the corporation's annual report 
and attending to all correspondence relating to 
same. 

6. Ordering books and handling binding prob- 
lems upon request of other departments. 


DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 


a standard American reference work on 
all ao of dogs here and abroad, all dog sub- 
jects, kept uptodate by the i of suppl s 

This work contains 404 illustrations, many of 
them rare. Answers ten thousand questions on dogs. 
Written by Captain Will Judy, Editor Dog World. 


Price $5 (including all supplements). 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16 
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A Few of Many 
Sets of Periodicals 


American Foundrymen’s Association 
Transactions 
Vols. 19-38, 41-46, 48-50 (1911-42), 
bound, includes General Index 
Vol. 9-48 bound in 3 Vols, 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
Yearbook 
Vols. 2-31 (1912-41) bound 
American Journal of International ae 
Vols. 1-36 (1907-42), unbound, in- 
cluding Supplements 
American Journal of Sociology $275 
Vols. 1-47 (1895-42) of which Vols. 
1-7, 19-32 are bound, bindings not 
uniform, lacking Vol. 13, no. 5 
American Journal of Psychology $330 
Vols. 1-54 (1887-1942) of which 
Vols. 1-37 are bound, bindings 
fair; Includes General Index to 
Vols. 1-30 in paper 
American Review of Tuberculosis $150 
Vols. 1-44 (1917-41), unbound, in- 
cludes General Index to Vols. 
1-34, bound in 1 volume 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials 
Proceedings $325 
Vols. 2-42 (1902-1942) bound, 
General Index .to Vols. 1-30 
bound in 4 volumes 
Standards $110 
1916-1941, bound in paper and 
cloth 
American Statistical Assoc. Journal $100 
Vols. 19-38 (1924-43) of which 
Vols. 22-32 are bound, fine con- 
dition 
Chemical Abstracts 
Vols. 1-37 (1907-43) part bound, in- 
cluding the 3 Decennial Indexes, 
no Reprints in set. 
Price on application 


Elementary School Journal $90 
Vols. 10-41 (1909-41) of which Vols. 
10-29 are bound, bindings poor 


Genetic Psychology Monographs $170 
Vols. 1-28 (1926-43) of which Vols. 
1-18 are bound, fine condition 


Institute of British Foundrymen 
Proceedings $60 
Vols. 15-34 (1921-42), bound 





Iron and Steel Institute Journal $300 
Vols. 11-19, 21-146 (1877-1942) all 
vols. bound in cloth except 3. In- 
cludes General Indexes 1869-1921 
bound in 4 vols. and symposium 
of Welding of Iron and Steel 
Vols. 1-2 (1935) 
Journal of Applied Psychology $135 
Vols. 5-27 (1921-43) of which Vols. 
7-21 are bound, fine condition 
Journal of Educational Psychology $175 
Vols, 1-34, no. 6 (1910-43) of which 
Vols. 1-10, 13-28 are bound, not 
uniform, good condition, lacking 
Vol. 12, nos. 6-7 
Journal of Experimental Psychology $150 
Vols. 6-33 (1923-43) of which, Vols. 
6-21 are bound, fine condition 
Journal of General Psychology $175 
Vols. 1-3, 5-29 (1928-43) of which 
Vols. 1-3, 5-17 are bound, fine 
condition 
Journal of Psychology $110 
Vols. 1-16 (1936-43) unbound, lack- 
ing Vol. 1, no. 1; Vol. 2, no. 1 
Institute of Radio Engineers 
Proceedings $350 
Vols. 1-31 (1913-43) of which 
Vols. 1-20 are bound, very good 
condition 
Mathematics Teacher $95 
Vols. 1-34 (1908-41) unbound, lack- 
ing Vol. 1, nos. 1-3, Index; Vol. 
9, no. 2 and 10 Indexes; 2 Title 
pages 
Psychological Bulletin $150 
Vols. 16-40 (1919-43) of which 
Vols. 21-34 are bound, buckram, 
good condition 
Psychological Index $50 
Nos, 23-42 (1917-35) of which nos. 
29-42 are bound, buckram, fine 
condition 
Psychological Review $130 
Vols. 30-50 (1923-43) of which 
Vols. 30-44 are bound in buck- 
ram, fine condition 
Review of Educational Research $60 
Vols. 1-12 (1931-42) of which Vols. 
1-7 are bound, fine condition, 
lacks Index to Vol. 6 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Transactions 
Vols. 1-27, 29-50 (1906-42) all bound 
in cloth, except Vol. 1 which is 
bound in paper 





Buy from — Sell To 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Periodicals Dept. 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Mrs. 
Brainard Cheney, 3418 Highwood Drive, S.E. Washing- 
ton, D.C.} 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
RELATIONS. Korea for the Koreans; some facts 
worth knowing and a reading list. New York, 
The Council, 1943. 30p. 15c 

2. AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, and others. 
A Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. 
Chicago, A.L.A., 1943. 133p. $2 

3. BRODERICK, ROBERT C., comp. Concise 
Catholic Dictionary. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing 
Company, c1944. 193p. $2 

4, GONZALEZ PENA, CaRLos. History of Mex- 
ican Literature. Dallas, University Press, Southern 
Methodist University, 1943. 398p. $4 

5. GUERNEY, BERNARD GUILBERT, ed. A 
Treasury of Russian Literature. New York, Van- 
guard, c1943. 1049p. $3.95 

6. GUSTAFSON, RALPH, ed. A Little Anthol- 
ogy of Canadian Poets. Norfolk, Connecticut, 
New Directions, 1943. [30]}p. 50c (The Poets of 
the Year) 


CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS « Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


7. KLUB POLSKI OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
comp. The Polish Land, an Anthology in Prose 
and Verse. New York, Klub Polski, Columbia 
University, 1943. 127p. $2 

8. KUHNS, WILLIAM R., ed. The Return of 
Opportunity. New York, Harper, c1944. 309p. $3 

9. LA DRIERE, CRAIG. ‘Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy; Recent Publications Related to Literary 
Theory and Criticism.”” In The American Book- 
man, 1:100-126, Winter 1944 

10. LorD, CLIFFORD L. AND ELIZABETH H 
Historical Atlas of the United States. New York, 
Holt, c1944. 253p. $3 

11. M. H. DE YOUNG MEMoRIAL MUSEUM, 
San Francisco. Meet the Artist; an Exhibition of 


Self-Portraits by Living American Artists. San 
Francisco, The Museum, ¢c1943. 150p. apply 
12. Repirer, A. E. Lifeboat Manual. New 


York, Cornell Maritime Press, 1944, 163p. $2 

13. SHERIDAN, MARTIN. Comics and Their 
Creators. Boston, Ralph T. Hale & Company, 
©1942. 304p. $2.75 

14. SPRACKLING, HELEN. Courtesy, a Book of 
Manners. New York, M. Barrows, c1944. 306p 
$2.50 

15. The Young Craftsman. New York, Grosset 
& Dunlap, c1943. 224p. $1 





New Historical Atlas 


ITH the appearance of Lord’s Historical 

Atlas of the United States,” libraries with 
small book budgets will now be able to afford 
a valuable companion to Goode’s School Atlas. 
Though the compilers state modestly that the vol- 
ume is not designed to be a reference atlas aud 
refer students to Paullin and Wright's Aftlas of 
the Historical Geography of the United States, 
and to Adams’ Atlas of American History (re- 
viewed September, 1943), it most certainly fur- 
nishes an excellent graphic source for the under- 
standing of the historical, social, and economic 
development of the United States. 

The purpose of the compilers of this volume of 
small, black and white, and brown and white maps 
(given in relief wherever possible) is twofold: 
“by mapping developments in particular fields 
every few years, so that one can almost see them 
grow or shift, this atlas tries to combine the use- 
fulness of the animated map with the advantages 
of being able to sit down face to face with the 
moving panorama of American history. . . Its sec- 
ond excuse is derived from the sound increase of 
emphasis in the last few decades upon social and 
economic history,” and the compilers have tried as 
far as possible to juxtapose basic social and eco- 
nomic maps against those of our political history. 

Following a section of general maps showing 
physical features and political boundaries, the ar- 
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rangement is chronological, from the Colonial 
period to 1942, with appendices giving statistics 
of population growth, presidential elections, im 
ports and exports, etc. Government publications 
furnish the sources for many of the maps, e¢.g., 
national watersheds, farm tenancy, highways, child 
labor. A full name and title index may be used to 
a certain extent as a subject index. For instance, a 
person interested in the educational developments 
of this country will find eight references under 
colleges, showing number and distribution at in 
tervals from 1775 to 1930. Under schools, ten 
references give compulsory attendance and free 
schools at intervals. Of especial interest at this 
time is the two-page map called “American Em- 
pire, 1942,” showing where official American 
armed forces have been engaged outside the na 
tional borders from the beginning of our country 
to 1942. 

In spite of the poor paper, made necessary by 
war restrictions, the atlas will be needed in any 
school or college where American history is taught, 
and that covers about all of them. 


Literature 


Russia, Mexico, Canada and Poland are repre- 
sented by four new anthologies and histories, the 
longest being Guerney’s Treasury of Russian Lit 
erature, which includes much material now first 
made available in English and covers the literature 


(Continued on page 636) 
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International 
Police Force 


JOHNSEN 253p. $1.25 


Scheduled for April 1, this book (Reference Shelf series) assembles 
the authoritative arguments, pro and con, for the proposition: 


Resotvep: That the United States should 
cooperate in establishing and maintaining an 
international police force. 


The most concrete of the post-war plans—what are the Advantages ? 
The Disadvantages? Mortimer Adler, Russell Davenport, William 
Hard, Cordell Hull, Julian Huxley, Henry Cabot Lodge, Arthur 
Miilspaugh, Norman Thomas, John Wigmore, Quincy Wright and 
twenty-three others present them. The verdict is left to the reader. 


Four recent books in this series follow the same plan of presenting 

pro and con discussion on post-war political alignments. All have 

major divisions: Background—Affirmative Arguments—Negative 
Arguments—Briefs—Bibliographies. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF DEMOCRACIES. Johnsen. 
263p. $1.25 1941 

Records the pros and cons of Streit’s “Union Now.’ 

PLANS FOR A POST-WAR WORLD. Johnsen. 238p. $1.25 1942 


A summary of recent opinion on how to create a just and enduring eco- 
nomic peace. 


WORLD PEACE PLANS. Johnsen. 281p. $1.25 1943 


Comparison of principal proposals to date. 


, 


RECONSTITUTING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Johnsen. 304p. 
$1.25 1944 
Resolved: That the United States should join in reconstituting the League 
of Nations 


Also the 29th annual edition of 
University Debaters’ Annual. 370p. $2.25. 1943-1944 


Constructive and rebuttal speeches are given in full with briefs and bibliog- 


federations and one on women and higher education. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 52 





raphies for eight debates, four on current war problems, three on post-war 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 634) 


from the beginning to the present. Two full-length 
novels (Dostoevski and Turgenev); three full- 
length plays (Chekhov, Gorki and Gogol) ; short 
stories; poetry; humor and miscellaneous sketches 
represent the first attempt in forty years to give a 
grand tour of Russian literature. Gratitude is due 
the editor for his translations and for his avoid- 
ance of “snippets and abstracts.” An especially 
valuable reference feature is the biographical and 
critical material preceding each section. 

Gonzalez Pefia’s History of Mexican Literature * 
follows the conventional form for textbooks of this 
kind—chronologically arranged with sections under 
the various types of literature, and with many brief 
biographical sketches. Others besides Spanish 
scholars may regret seeing the familiar titles of 
Mexican books translated into English, a drawback 
which could have been avoided by giving the ori- 
ginal titles with translations in parentheses. Ref- 
erence librarians will wish for a fuller index, only 
a name index now being provided. The appended 
bibliography is rather sketchy. But while this is 
no Cambridge History of Mexican Literature, it is 
a conscientious effort of a native looking at his 
literary heritage, to cover its various aspects. 

Much slighter is the little anthology of Polish 
prose and poetry" presenting the Polish land and 
its legends. Since so little Polish literature is 
available in translation, the editors have omitted 
the “masterpieces” and have chosen selections 
wa hitherto untranslated or inadequately trans- 
lated. 

The pamphlet anthology of Canadian poets ° is 
a selection of representative poems by both estab- 
lished and young poets and makes a slight supple- 
ment to Smith’s Book of Canadian Verse. 

Of bibliographical interest is Craig La Driére’s 
list of recent publications related to literary theory 
and criticism,’ which will appear quarterly as a 
regular feature of the new American Bookman. It 
covers a number of literary magazines not included 
in the standard periodical indexes, with annota- 
tions, some long, some short. 

The A.L.A., N.E.A., and the National Council 
of Teachers of English are responsible for A Basic 
Book Collection for Elementary Grades,’ which in- 
cludes books suited for curricular purposes and 
for recreational reading. Annotations, subject head- 
ings, and grade levels are furnished for each entry 
and the editors have followed the classifications 
and subject headings used in the familiar CAil- 
dren's Catalog. Readers are omitted. 


Art, Serious and Comic 


Over 150 artists are represented in the catalog 
of an exhibit at the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum. It is an interesting collection because all 
the black and white reproductions are self-portraits, 
accompanied by brief autobiographical sketches. 
Though many well known painters will not be 
found here, there is still a good cross section, in- 
cluding some of our better comic-strip artists. 

However, a fuller treatment of cartoons and 
cartoonists is found in Comics and Their Crea- 
tors® These molders of public opinion have been 
discussed rather breezily by the author, who uses 
the anecdotal method of exposition, and who has 
classified his material under such sections as “mar- 
ried strips,” “adventure strips,” “girl strips,’ and 
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“panel comics.” The book is profusely illustrated 
with photographs of the cartoonists and their work. 


Miscellaneous 


Librarians who have observed the appeal of 
Popular Mechanics to both young and old readers, 
will know beforehand that The Young Craftsman,” 
with its descriptions of over 450 East Craft proj- 
ects reprinted from Popular Mechanics and other 
similar magazines, will be grabbed by youngsters. 
Kites, rowboats, towel racks and sewing cabinets 
seem pretty practical, but the fish-head ash tray is 
a little too much. You cut off the head and go on 
from there. 

A new book on manners by Helen Sprackling “ 
is aimed at men and women who don’t want to 
show off but just to live peacefully with each 
other, their families, neighbors, friends, and the 
rest of the community. This is as far as the au- 
thor can go in these times. Because of its simple, 
readable style and basically sound approach, it 
should appeal to high school students. 

The Lifeboat Manual” not only contains the 
latest information on the construction, operation 
and equipment of lifeboats, rafts, floats and buoy- 
ant apparatus, but also rules for fishing, how to 
tell a poisonous fish, a section on first aid, a chap- 
ter on terms used in sailing, and how to use 
mirrors for signaling. There are many illustrations 
by the author. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Mrs. Cheney. 

41. Source is wanted for the following lines remembered 


from a poem whose title may be ‘Christ of Ander 
nack’’: 

They say that Christ has shifted 

And hung upon his side 

Forever after looking 

To where the woman died. 
Story: woman denied refuge in the homes of the 


village, dies on the street. 
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Now published regularly! 


The Catholic 


Periodical Index 


A publication of the 
CaTHOoLic Liprary ASSOCIATION 


Until 1930 Catholic educators and 
students had been deploring the fact 
that a large portion of fine Catholic 
literature was being lost in dead peri- 
odical files because of the lack of a 
comprehensive index that would make 
the material usable. 


With the inception in 1930 of the 
Catholic Periodical Index, the situa- 
tion was remedied, so that today a 
rich storehouse of useful information 
is available to every Catholic school 
library, student, teacher and research 
worker. 


The Catholic Periodical Index is a 
complete author and subject index to 
a selected list of 52 Catholic period- 
icals. It is published quarterly and 
in cumulated volumes. 


Volumes available: 


Foundation volume: four-year, 1930-1933. 
— — volumes for the years 1939 
an 


Bound 18 months volume January 1941- 
June 30, 1942. 


(Quarterly issues for 1943) 


In preparation: 
Cumulated five-year volume covering the 
years 1934-1938. (The Index was not 
published for these years.) 


Cumulated volume: four and one-half 
years: January, 1939 to June, 1943. 


Ready in May or June. 


Regular service: 


Quarterly issues and bound cumulations 
to appear in June at the end of the 
scholastic year. 


Cost of the volumes and your 
yearly subscription price are de- 
termined on the service basis 
scale of charge. Write for your 
rate today. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Avenue, New York City 














Just Published ! 


Writing Non-Fiction 


by Walter S. Campbell 
(Stanley Vestal) 


A direct and discerning solution of all 
the problems that beset a writer of non- 
fiction from the moment he decides on 
his subject until he finds his work on 
sale at newsstands or bookshops. Chap- 
ters on Subject Matter, Research, Tech- 
niques, Preparation of Manuscripts, Sell- 
ing, Contracts, and the like. An appen- 
dix with models for study, notes, and a 
good bibliography. 


A sound book, as witty as it is wise, by 
the Professor of English and Director of 
Courses in Professional Writing at the 
University of Oklahoma, whose years 
of experience as editor, author and 
teacher make his words authoritative. 


323 pages $3.00 
* 


A Check-List of Our Other 
Books for Writers 


mg OO ee $3.50 
TORE VO Be Ms boon csicdssssvccccsvs 2.00 
Story Plotting Simplified ..................... 2.00 
The 36 Dramatic Situations .................. 2.00 
POE Fee MN Sonn nouns 96 :0s00's wose en 2.00 
The Seven Principles Of Poetry ............... 2.50 
Preparing The Manuscript .................0+. 1.00 
Oe ee eee 75 
How To Revise Your Own Stories ............. 1.25 
The Novel In Contemporary Life .............. 75 
Short Story Writing For Profit ............... 2.00 
Writing The Juvenile Story .................. 2.00 
Pe Ps hd beth Sh vt cceciepy9sstus cases 2.00 
The Craft Of Novel Writing .................. 2.50 
Writing The Short Short Story ................ 2.00 
The Protection and Marketing of Literary Prop- 7 
RE He ee re See > 
Fiction Writing Self-Taught ........".......... 2.00 


The WRITER, Ince. 


8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 


Send for a free sample 
copy of THE WRITER, 
the oldest magazine for 
literary workers, es- 
tablished in Boston in 
1887. Indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Passport to the War 


TANLEY KUNITZ, former editor of the 

BULLETIN and joint editor (with Howard 
Haycraft) of the Wilson “Author”  series— 
AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900; BRITISH 
AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY; JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS; and 
the popular TWENTIETH CENTURY AU- 
THORS which goes into a second printing this 
month, the first printing of 10,000 copies having 
been exhausted, has written a book of verse which 
has just been brought out by Henry Holt and 
Company. Passport to the War includes a selec- 
tion of poems from an earlier volume, Intellectual 
Things (Doubleday, Doran, 1930), now out of 
print, as well as all the poems written since 1930 
that Kunitz wishes to keep. As the title indicates, 
recent work reflects the author's reaction to a world 
at war. 


Collecting Reprints 


In his column, “The World of Books,’ Mar- 
shall Bragdon recently discussed collecting reprints 
as a hobby for people who would like to build a 
library, but who cannot afford to pay the prices of 
regular trade editions. His advice was: 


Why not explore the reprints? Of course, nearly every 
one has picked up such bargain items now and then, but 
few realize the full range and richness of that division of 
publishing. Repeated visits to local bookstores, and book 
counters of drugstores, five-and-tens, newsstands, etc., 
will give one a fragmentary idea of the available titles; 
local outlets could not find shelf room for the thousands 
of volumes which publishers have in stock even in paper- 
famine days. But there is a reference book, recently re- 
vised, which will be invaluable to anyone really bitten by 
this particular collecting bug. It's called A CATALOG 
OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. 


The fourth revised edition of the CATALOG 
OF REPRINTS. IN SERIES, published in De- 
cember 1943, is a dictionary catalog giving author 
and title references to books issued in about 65 
adult and 23 juvenile reprint series, with price, 
publisher, and date of issue. The price ($3.50) 
includes delivery of a supplement in the spring. 


Popular Tool 


Since LIBRARY MANUAL, by Marie Toser 
(Wegener) remains a very popular tool with li- 
brarians and students, frequent reprintings are 
necessary. Mrs. Wegener, who is planning to take 
advantage of the next reprinting to revise the 
Manual, would like to know what features of the 
book librarians find most helpful, which they would 
like to see changed, and what, if any, features 
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could be omitted. Also, are there new features that 
are needed? Please send your comments and sug 
gestions to Mrs. A. F. Wegener, 615 North 79th 
Street, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 


Prelude to Fame 


One of the many services performed by the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDI 
TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE: 1890-1899, is 
the bringing to light of early work by writers who 
have since become famous. One such 
Virginia Woolf, who at an early age wrote front 
page articles for the Times Literary Supplement, 
and also book criticisms for other magazines. Under 
her maiden name, Virginia Stephen, she did a ser 
ies of six articles for Cornhill Magazine (1908) 
on noted personages—Sarah Bernhardt, Lady Dor 
othy Nevill, John Delano, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Louise de la Valliére, and Elizabeth, Lady Holland 

The NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS 
GUIDE, which will be ready early in the summer, 
indexes fifty-one periodicals of reference value 
chosen with the help of interested librarians 


writer is 


Scenes from Shakespeare 


The Wilson Company has recently bought the 
entire stock of a series of reproductions of the 
Edward A. Wilson paintings illustrating significant 
moments in twelve of Shakespeare's best known 
plays. The subjects were chosen from a list of 
scenes prepared by George Lyman Kittredge, and 


he 
> 





As You Like It 


all details of costume, scenery, etc., were carefully 

checked for authenticity. These full-color repro- 

ductions, each 17% by 18% inches, on fine plate 
(Continued on page 640) 
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VEGETABLE FATS AND OILS— 
Second Edition 
The Chemistry, Production and Utilization 
of Vegetable Fats and Oils for Edible, 
Medicinal, and Technical Purposes 
By George S. Jamieson 
Revised and re-written to include new in- 
formation from South America, this mono- 
graph is packed with vital details . . . the 
sources of these products; processes for 
preparing and extracting fats; clarification, 
bleaching, deodorization, refining and all 
other necessary treatments—all this infor- 
mation being exhaustively documented. 
530 Pages A.C.S. Monograph #58 
$6.75 


The Physical Chemistry of 


ELECTROLYTIC SOLUTIONS 


By Herbert S. Harned and 
Benton B. Owen 


Professors of Physical Chemistry, 
Yale University 
An exhaustive presentation of the theory 
and properties of strong and weak electro- 
lytes, including the treatment of all of the 
thermodynamic properties of ionic solutions, 
as well as conductance, frequency and field 
effects, viscosity and diffusion. 
Great emphasis is placed upon modern ex- 
perimental methods and accurate results, 
and wherever practical, properties are dis- 
cussed as functions of concentration, tem- 
perature, pressure, and dielectric constant. 


611 Pages Illus. A.C.S. Monograph #95 
$10.00 
TUNGSTEN 


Its History, Geology, Ore-Dressing, 
Metallurgy, Chemistry, Analysis, 
Applications and Economics 
By K. C. Li and Chung Yu Wang, 
Research Engineers, National Recon- 
ditioning Co., Inc. 

Presents detailed discussion of the occur- 
rence, composition and preparation of tung- 
sten in all parts of the world, with 3 strik- 
ing color reproductions, maps and other il- 

lustrations. 
325 Pages Illustrated 
$7.00 


Send for Free 1944 Book Catalog, 





THE CONSTITUENTS OF 
WHEAT and WHEAT PRODUCTS 
By C. H. Bailey 
Professor of Agricultural Biochemistry, 
University of Minnesota 
Now more than ever before, wheat is the 
staff of life, and it is sure to be an essen- 
tial economic factor in the postwar world. 
This volume presents an exhaustive and 
critically evaluated survey of the many stud- 
ies made on its chemical constituents. These 
are interpreted in the light of modern 
knowledge of nutrition. An essential addi- 
tion to every library's shelf of books on 

foods and nutrition. 
340 Pages Illus. A.C.S. Monograph #96 
$6.50 


INFRARED SPECTROSCOPY 


Industrial Applications 


By R. Bowling Barnes, Robert C. Gore, 
Urner Liddel, V. Z. Williams, 
Stamford Research Laboratories, 

American Cyanamid Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 
An informative, authoritative work in a field 
of increasing interest, presenting exhaustive 
data on the determination of physical prop- 
erties from fundamental spectroscopic meas- 
urements, with extensive bibliography. Ex- 
ceedingly valuable for physicists, chemists, 
and particularly for those engaged in ex- 
perimental work in synthetic rubber and 
petroleum derivatives. $2.25 


BERYLLIUM 
Its Production and Applications 


By Zentralstelle fur Wissenschaftlich- 
Technische Forschungsarbeiten des 
Siemens-Konzerns 


Translated by Richard Rimbach and 
A. J. Michel 


Contains two dozen reports by leading spe- 
cialists on every phase of the production 
and use of beryllium. Most helpful to those 
engaged in the production of alloys. Covers 
the ten years’ work on beryllium by the men 
who conducted the research. 
331 Pages Illustrated 
$10.00 


“Let's Look It Up" (200 Titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 638) 

paper, with margins suitable for framing, will be 
valuable additions to the school and library collec- 
tions for loan, study, or decoration. The set of 
twelve will be delivered in a stout mailing tube 
for $1. 


Union List Supplement 


A study of vital statistics is always interesting 
and informative in time of war. For example, 
considering the serious paper shortage one would 
think that the “birth rate’’ in the periodical world 
would be at a low level. Our work on the SUP- 
PLEMENT to the second edition of the UNION 
LIST OF SERIALS, however, shows that a sur- 
prisingly large number of periodicals were started 
after December 31, 1940, the date on which en- 
tries in the UNION LIST (2nd edition) closed. 
Altogether the SUPPLEMENT will list close to 
10,000 titles which did not appear in the main 
volume. Most of these new entries will represent 
periodicals “‘born’’ since December 31, 1940 (we 
almost said “born before Pearl Harbor’) but many 
older titles will also be included. There has been 
an unusual number of “deaths” and changes in 
titles, all of which will be recorded in the SUP- 
PLEMENT. 

Not all of the 650 cooperating libraries have 
sent in their important changes in holdings but the 
number already received shows that librarians have 
been remarkably successful recently in filling gaps 
and completing sets. The inclusion of all these 
thousands of important changes will mean that this 
three-year SUPPLEMENT will be a substantial 
volume, much larger than anticipated. 


Please Mail It Now! 


Certain members of our Staff are surrounded by 
pink sheets of paper to the point of nausea these 
days, testifying to the promptness with which most 
of our patrons responded to our requests for new 
book-fund information (years 1941, 1942, 1943) 
as a basis for revising subscription rates for the 
so-called “book indexes.” It is no small job to 
handle these sheets after they have been returned, 
(some 6,500 in all were mailed), and to complete 
all the processes necessary to bring office records 
up to date, in order that changes in rates where 
required may take effect with the renewal invoices 
which will go out in May to those whose sub- 
scriptions expire in the middle of the calendar 
year. But this is our aim. If you haven't sent in 
your pink slip yet, please do it now. 


Hospital Library 


The following review of THE PATIENTS’ 
LIBRARY, by Mary Frank Mason, appeared in the 
book section of Modern Hospital for March 1944. 


Making its appearance at a time when the need of 
volunteer help is great and more women than ever are 
anxious to be of service in hospitals, this short and con- 
cise guidebook is of exceptional interest and value. Writ- 
ten in a clear and easy style, it contains many practical 
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and helpful suggestions as to how the volunteer can best 
adapt her unprofessional services to the hospital staff and 
to the patient. 

The author is thoroughly familiar with all phases of a 
hospital library and this knowledge enables her to give 
definite instructions to a novice in the organization and 
administration of this type of library, along with most 
helpful suggestions in the matter of equipment, supplies 
and the selection of books and periodicals suitable for the 
patient. Each step of the procedure is carefully explained 
and clarified by illustrations. 

An instructive little book, this should be read by vol- 
unteers of all ranks, but especially by those about to 
launch forth for the first time in the organization of a 
patients’ library. 


Section Two 


‘Readers’ Choice of Best Books,” Section Two 
of the BULLETIN, should accompany each issue. 
If for any reason you receive your copy of the 
BULLETIN without “Readers’ Choice,” let us 
know and we will send it to you at once. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. 4th ed. 
rev. 1943. $3.50 

Kunitz, Stanley J. and Haycraft, Howard. 
AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900. $5 

——. BriTISH AUTHORS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. $4.50 

——. JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. $3.25 

——, TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. 
$8.50 

LIBRARY MANUAL: A STUDY-WoRK MAN- 
UAL ON THE USE OF BOOKS AND 
LIBRARIES. Reprinted 1943, with minor 
corrections. 70c; 10 or more, 35c each 

Mason, Mary Frank. THE PATIENTS’ LI- 
BRARY: A HANDBOOK FOR VOLUN- 
TEER HosPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE. $1 

NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE: 
1890-1899 and Supplementary Years. 
On the service basis. Ready early sum- 
mer 

SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE, 
$1 

UNION List OF SERIALS. First Supplement 
to 2nd Ed. Service basis. Ready in the 
Summer 


Set of twelve, 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


EssAY INDEX. 1941-1943, 3-year bound volume. 


In Preparation 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEx. Annual bound volume. Ready 


in May 
Book Review DIGEST. Ready 
early April 


Annual bound volume. 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 
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